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The Rose. 


L. Icosondria Polyginia. 


“ Her mouth, which a smile 
Devoid of all guile 
Half opens to view, 
Ts the bud of the rose, 
In the morning that blows 
Impearled with the dew.” — Rosina. 


Of all the ornamental shrubs with 


which our gardens are adorned, the 
Rose has been the greatest favorite 


from time immemorial, amongst all the 
civilized people of the globe. It has 
been the uns of almost every poet, 
and its beauties have been more lauded 
by our prose writers than any other of 
Fiora’s varied tribe. It cultivated 
in every garden, from that of the most 
humble cottager to the loftiest prince, 
and also by commercial gardeners for 
distilling rose water, &c. As a parlor 
plant it is unrivalled, its perfume being 
most fragrant and agreeable. 

In the plains of Syria, 
formed into thick plantations, and are 
used as one of the means of subsistence 
to the natives, who convert the leaves 
and flowers into cakes, otto, and tarts. 
At Damascus the young tops of rose 
trees are eaten as vegetables. 

Its emblematic employment is of the 
most versatile character. It has been 
described as the glory of the 
ornament of the earth, the daughter of 
heaven ! 
preter of all our feelings—of love, of 
our joys and festivities, and our griefs. 
It is impossible, indeed, to enumerate 
the extent of its metaphorical applica- 
tion, or to touch upon a subject at all! 
illustrative of the finer feelings to which 
it has not been likened. 

It became celebrated in English. his- 
tory, having been adopted as the badge 
of the rival houses of York and Lancas- 
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ter, &c. &c.; and the rose ORE this 
name is we II known, and is a beautiful 


|| type of the junction which took place 


It has been used as the inter- | 


} 


| 
| 


‘between these rival factions by the 
/marriage of Henry the 7th. 

| Within the last fifily years, many 
‘beautiful varieties have been raised 
from seed—chiefly in Franee. The 


subject of our engraving is one of the 
Isle of Sine ‘*Gloire de 
France,’ known here as the ** Monthly 
Cabbage,’’ and is one of peculiar rich 


roses, 


ness. 


Paxton, in his Magazine of Botany, 
says that upwards of three hundred 


new varieties have been raised in 
Britain, chiefly produced from the #. 
Spinosissima, or Scotch rose; thus 


swelling up the garden catalogues to 
upwards of a thousand names. It is 
not our intention to give any lengthen- 
ed detail or scientific account of the 
rose ; it would occupy too much of our 
space—those wishing such information 
will no doubt refer to works published 
expressly on this subject, amongst 
which we may notice Lindley’s Rosa- 
rum Monographia; indeed a list of 
the principal writers on the Rose will 
be found in Loudon’s Encyclopedia 
of Gardening, to which we refer our 


‘readers. 








Southern Tour. 


Mr. AFFLECK: 

My dear Sir—When I left Wash- 
ington last March, with the intention 
of riding through the interior of the 


jcountry up to Cincinnati, I promised 


I would describe to you, at my earliest 

convenience, the agricultural position 

jof the region through which I might 

pass. Jat one time thought of doing 

in a private letter, but upon re- 

flection have ‘etermined to use the 
D 


so 
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pages of the Farmer for this purpose, || thing like the truth, which is all we 
as I believe some others may be inter-|| want to come at. I will draw your 
ested in what I have to say. I intend | attention to what can be done in vege- 
to be perfectly candid in my observa-|| table production, by stating that Mr. H. 
tions, ** nothing extenuate or set down) told me that the returns from his gar- 
aught in malice,’ > and with this prelude || den, sold in Natchez market, had paid 
shall commence. the whole expenses of his establish- 
I cannot say, as a farmer, that I} ment for the year previous to my being 
should wish to live in the neighbor-|/at his house. He gave me also the 
hood of Washington; the country is|| following description of a small flock 
too broken, and the soil too impover-| of sheep which he has, which, in my 
ished to suit my views. ‘The sy stem | opinion, is one of the most productive 
of culture that has hitherto been adopted | | branches of agricultural industry :— 
is, in my estimation, sufficient to ruin|| Three years since he purchased ‘of a 
any land, no matter how good it may ‘neighbor one hundred sheep for $200. 
originally have been; and, bad as II understood him to say, that from the 
consider that system, it is nothing || proceeds of those sheep, he had sold in 
when compared with what is found in|) Natchez market $400 worth of mutton, 
the interior, where the object seems to} his flock at the present time had in- 
be, to get a crop of some kind with the) creased to four hundred, and that he 
least possible amount of labor, regard- || had fifteen hundred pounds of wool on 
less of any thing else; where the only |) hand, which he was, then manufacturing 
Operations on the plantation consist in| on his own place into clothing. ‘This 
running a ridge with the bull tongue, at| needs no comment. 
stated distances, to plant their cotton Mr. H. is also alive to the improve- 
on—leaving the baulk to be broken up|| ment of his cattle and hogs. His bull, 
in the after cultivation of the crop, (if || Beltzhoover, stands A 1 in your re- 
cultivation it can be called,) and grow-|| gion, and deservedly so ; and a heifer 
ing a patch of corn in the same careless || that he had lately purchased (I believe 
way, to provide a few corn blades for||of B. Warfield) pleased me considera- 
the poor, half-starved, miserable wretch- | bly ; ; his hogs are particularly good— 
es of cattle, necessarily employed in | his no bone sow is as fine an animal as 
this equally miserable system. Do not | any man need to own, and indeed the 
let me be misunderstood—I am well | whole of his stock hogs are the best I 
aware there are many exceptions tolls saw in Mississippi, resembling con- 
this, and that an extensively improved | siderably those of Warren county, O. 
mode is being adopted by numbers of || Where I am of opinion there is still 
the Mississippi sleheure, especially | ‘further room for improvement in Mr. 
round your immediate neighborhood. | Hall's management, is in the cotton 
I will give Mr. ‘Thomas Hall as an in- plantation, in which our friend seems 
stance, and as an example of what may | disposed to keep to the old system, 
be done by proper method; though, in|/ridieuling the idea of manure. The 
some particulars, I think there is room | 























|} experiments that are making upon this 
for improvement even with him. Ii | subject will probably shortly enlighten 
may perhaps appear impertinent, my | us all on this matter. 

taking upon myself the censorship of | I] made a drawing of the Indian 
such men; but, as my opinions are |) mound at Selserton, and was in hopes, 
given without the intention of offence, | and am yet, to have collected some his- 
I trust they will be received in the same | torical notes from Col. Waills, relative 
spirit, and if they do no good will cer- | to these interesting remains. 

tainly do no harm; indeed, if the pub- I cannot pass from this subject of 
lication of them leads to dise ussion, My | improvement without noticing the plan- 


object will be nearly accomplished, for || tation of Mr. Joseph Dunbar. Here 
again Durhams and Berkshires are to 


the result must be, an arrival at some- |) 
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be seen in high condition ; indeed, the 
whole establishment is particularly wor- 
thy the attention of a stranger. ‘There 
is management throughout: the various 
workshops and the negro quarters pre- 
sent an appearance of neatness and 
comfort worthy imitation, and exem- 
plifying that the convenience and health 
of his slaves is one of the most impor- | 
tant studies of their owner. 

From here I went to the residence 





of Mr. Howell Hines, in the neighbor- | 
hood of Fayette. ‘This part of Missis-! 


sippt is much broken, and the land 
washes suflicient in some places to| 
prevent cultivation. ‘To obviate this, a! 
system of horizontal ploughing on the | 
hill sides is used, and when well done, 

is not only effectual, but is particularly | 

advantageous to the cotton crop, and [ 
believe that the best crops in the State | 
have been produced from cotton thus | 
grown—not that a hill side is necessary | 
for cotton, but from the peculiar position | 
which it thus gets, the plants have more 
room and a more free circulation of air, 
and consequently produce finer pods) 


than when grown on level land and} 


planted at precisely the same distance | 
apart that itis on the hill side; this is| 
earrying out Dr. Cloud’s principle. 

Mr. Hines has a superior horse, 
which [I see took a premium at the 
Jefferson agricultural fair. 

As | am desirous of getting through 
all my troubles before I start on my 
journey, [ wish to call the attention of 
the people of Mississippi to one of the 
greatest nuisances strangers have to, 
encounter in traveling through the inte- | 
rior—it is the want of direction posts | 
at the cross roads. A mere trifle in| 
each township would obviate this diffi- 
culty, and the law is imperative, mak- 
ing it the duty of the surveyor of the 
roads to have this done; vet in no in- 
Stance searcely can such a_ thing be | 
found, and in my trip I am confident [| 
rode and retraced mv steps not less | 
than one hundred miles, beyond what | 
should have done had the proper sign | 
posts heen where they ought. I trust, 
for the sake of others, this will be at- 
tended to. 





——E——— 





From Mr. Hines’ , my next "calling 
place was at Mr. Hughe’s, of Fayette, 
where I staid all night, and whose po- 
liteness I beg here to acknowledge. 

From here I made my way to Port 
Gibson, and the next day to Vicksburg. 


| It is not my intention to remark on this 


section of the country:—it is well 
known. I got to my journey’s end 
about six o’clock, and spent the eve- 


ning with our friend, O. O. Woodman. 


From Vicksburg I went to Log Hall, 
the hospitable residence of M. W. 
Philips, of Hinds co. In my route I 
passed through the deserted village of 
Amsterdam — ‘* 7'he Port of Amster- 
dam,’ and what made desolation ap- 
pear doubly desolate, was—the first 
thing I found on the road, on my way 
to Edwards’ depot, and at the first 
house | eame to as I emerged from 
this pile of ruins, a dying horse lay 
across the road! It wanted but this to 
| complete the picture, which I must say 
was one of the most dreary I ever wit- 
nessed, 

At Mr. Philips’ I saw that queen of 
Berkshires, Gipstr, and several others 
bidding fair to rival her. I was some- 
what disappointed in the cattle I found 
here; they by no means came up to 
my expectations. ‘This, I suppose, 
was partially my own fault: knowing 


‘our friend Philips’ enthusiasm, I had 


drilled my mind to look for more than 
I had ought to have done. 

I have come to the conelusion that 
Mississippi is not prepared for Dur- 
hams at present. ‘The generous and 
rich pastures to which they are habitua- 
ted with us, cannot yet he provided for 
them in your neighborhood; and I am 
confident myself that the mortality 
which has heretofore taken place in the 
eattle taken down the river arises in a 
great measure from the sudden and 
great change in living to which they 
are subjected. I am aware that every 
thing has been done by persons who 


have purchased that they could devise ; 


but L think that the very system they 
have pursued has been the cause of the 
mischief. I will apply the same ra- 
tionale to them that J] would to our- 
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selves, and see the operation. A person | 


moving from a northern to a southern | 
climate, having lived in the first on a| 








March 23d, to Raymond. Here I 
staid all night with Mr. Jenkins, the 
junior editor of the South Western 
Farmer. You need not be told that the 





moderately stimulating diet, removing 
to the South, and there taking addi- whole of this section is alive to agricul- 
tional stimulants, must certainly expect |\tural improvement. Major J. B. Pey- 
fever. Remove a Durham from a blue! ton, Wm. Harrison, at the P. O., and 
grass pasture in the northern or middle || numerous others bei sing enthusiastically 
states to the South, and feed him high, | devoted to the subject. My next place 
chopped fodder, corn, &c., and what) was to Col. Tarpley’s. He was not at 
have we to look for but fever—aye, | home, and I saw none of his stock. 
brain fever—of which complaint many | I proceeded to Jackson, the capital 
of them have died. ‘Till you can wer of the state; and, as I consider this a 
age to get pasture you cannot keep) tolerably good resting place, shall close 
Durhams to advantage. I cannot help | this letter with the intention of con- 
here making an extract from a letter || tinuing an account of my route in the 
some time since received from our | future numbers of the Farmer. 
friend Col. Wailes, which I think fully | Yours, &c. Cc. F. 
carries Out my ideas on this matter. | 
Speaking of Durhams, he says, ‘They | 
seem to lose, with us, all the proper: | 
ties for which you hold them valuable.”’ 
‘They necessarily become debilitated, 
and fall away. ‘The old Spanish cattle) of agricultural produce, makes it the 
that you have, are inured to hard living,| duty of patriotic citizens to point out 
and, notwithstanding the rough treat-| any new vegetable products wanting in 
ment they meet with, are many of | the practical arts. Of these there are 
them fine framed animals, broad in the || some five or six, hitherto imported from 
chest, deep in the loin, and only want | foreign countries, that can just as well 
flesh on their bodies to make them| be grown by our farmers as by foreign- 
more prized than they are. If I was a | ers. ‘These are Madder, Indigo, Sici- 
Mississippian, I should go in for im-| lian Sumach (Rhus Coriaria,) Italian 
proving the stock at present wedi? Sumach (thus Cotinus,) Weld (Re- 
with me, and which, with half the|| std@ ZLutiola,) and Woad. 
trouble and expense that has been given|| I undertook to bring these articles to 
to Durhams, might have been done the attention of our agriculturists some 
effectually, in preference to importing | fifteen years since, but the then high 
animals, which experience has so far | price of produce paralyzed the effort. 
shown to be of doubtful advantage. | I will again bring them to their notice, 
‘To a connoisseur in Short Horns, the} and I hope with better effect. Gibson 
long, double twist of the Spanish might|| quotes a wise maxim from the Zenda- 
be an objection; but in my eyes it is | 1 vesta. ‘*He who sows the ground 
no drawback, and in your four yoke | with care and diligence, acquires a 
teams has, I think, a peculiarly pietur- | | greate r stock of religious merit, than he 
esque and pleasing appearance. | could gain by a repetition of ten thou- 
But, to return to our friend Philips: |s sand prayers.’ 
he is planting a considerable orchi: ard, | I shall in this article treat of the cul- 
and making many other improv ements. | tivation of madder. ‘The consumption 
Amongst other stock, he has a snug | ‘of it is very large, and would require 
little flock of sheep, which, if 1 remem- many thousands of acres to supply the 
ber correctly, he has been breeding to | | home market. I believe the cultivation 
a Southdown buck the past season— | of Madder has been successfully prose- 
some of the lambs showing strongly || cuted on a small seale, in the neighbor- 
the advantage of attention. | hood of Utica, state of New York, for 


From the American Agriculturist. 


Cultivatioa of Madder.—No. 1. 
The great depression in every kind 
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some years past. About the year 1816, 
I bought some dried roots in the market 
of Cynthiana, Kentucky, that [ found 
of very good quality. I have tested 
some roots brought from South Ameri- 
ca, where, 1 am informed, it grows 
wild, and it proved superior to any 
European Madder I ever used. Mrs. 





Madison made a report to the Philo- 
sophical Society of Philadelphia, many 
years since, on Madder raised under 
her direction; and the report was ac- 
companied with a sample of cotton 
dyed an Adrianople red, that has never 
been exceeded in color by any Euro- 
pean dyer. 

D. Ambourney informs us that the 
roots taken from the ground and washed, | 
will, by using four pounds for one, pro- | 
duce all the effect of the best prepared. | 
This fact is highly important to manu-| 
facturers, as it points out to them an/ 
easy and cheap way of obtaining the 
article for their Own consumption, at 
less than half the price paid by them 
for the foreign article. 

These facts will prove incontestibly,. 
that our soil and climate are admirably 
adapted for the cultivation of Madder. 
The only impediment to our success 
lies in the fect that it requires from two 
to three years to realize a crop, and 
our farmers are ever impatient for quick 
returns. I shall commence by describ- 
ing the mode of culture, and then give 
the process of drving and grinding for 
distant markets. 

PREPARATION FOR THE Crop.—It| 
will be necessary to plough the land| 
deeply for Madder, before the winter, | 
into high ridges, in order that it may. 
be exposed to the action and influence | 
of the frosts and the atmosphere. Early | 
in the spring, these ridges should be! 
well harrowed down by a heavy, long-| 
tined harrow, and then ploughed again | 
in the contrary direction to a good | 








possible. It is then ready for the re- 
ception of the plants. 

SowinG AND PLantinc.—The sets 
or plants may then be obtained either 
by sowing the seeds upon a bed of 
earth which is rich, and made perfect- 
ly fine by digging and raking in the 
spring, and then lightly covering it; or 
from offsets or suckers from the old 
plants. In the first method, on the 
plants appearing, they should be made 
perfectly clean by weeding, and to be 
set out at the distance of three inches 
in the beds by the hoe; in this way, 
by keeping the ground quite clean and 
well stirred about the plants, they will 
be ready to set out in the second au- 
tumn, though it will be mostly better 
to defer the business till spring. It re- 
quires about thirty thousand plants for 
setting an acre of land. ‘The most 
suitable time for taking the sets is 
shown by the plants having attained 
the height of ten or twelve inches from 
the ground, and the suckers having 
thrown out fibrous roots from their 
bottoms. ‘This may be seen by draw- 
ing up a few of the plants, and usually 
about the latter end of May or begin- 
ning of June. Besides, it is necessary 
that the sets shall have formed root- 
fibres at the bottoms before they are 
removed, as where that is not the case 
they never succeed well. 

The land being prepared as directed, 
and the plants provided, a sufficient 
number of laborers-are to be employed, 
that the work may be performed as 
expeditiously as possible. In taking 
off the sets, much ‘care is necessary 
not to injure them. ‘The number of 
plants that can be set in a short time 
should be taken up at once. ‘They 
should be prepared by having a third 
part of their tops cut off. A sort of 
thin batter should be made by mixing 
good vegetable mould and water well 








depth; and after this, when the land is | 
not perfectly clean from weeds, or not | 
rendered sufficiently fine and mellow, | 
another ploughing and another harrow-| 
ing should be given. In the last ope-' 
ration, the ground should always be, 
left in as level and even a state as 
Vor. IV.—3* 





together, and as Madder roots contain 
a large portion of free potash, I would 
recommend an addition of half a pound 
of potash to the batter used for the 
shoots, for every five pounds of fine 
mould; and this first dissolved in the 
water before mixing with the mould. 
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Into this batter the roots and the sets 
should be well dipped before they are 
placed in the earth, as by this means 
the necessity of watering the plants 
afterward is prevented. 
executed by a person before the plant- 
ing commences. ‘I'wo others are em- 
ployed afterward in distributing the 
plants, so as to be convenient for | 
putting them into the ground, 

These sets, after the land has been | 
formed into beds five feet in breadth, 
with two feet between each for inter- | 
vals, are putin by means of a line and} 





a dibble, beginning at a distance of six | 


inches from’ the outside, and setting a 
row of plants at a distance of five, six, 
or more inches from each other; then 
removing the line two feet farther on 





them, and putting in another row; and| 
so on till the bed is finished. In this| 


way each bed contains three rows of | 
plants, at two feet distance each. 


Arrer CuttTivation.—As some of | 


the plants are liable to die soon after | commences. 


the work has been performed, is 
necessa.", in the course of 

three weeks, to look over the ground, 
and put fresh vigorous plants in the 
places where the others have been de- 


stroyed, 


This work is|. 


two or) 


experiment in the growth of wool of 
the finest quality, in the prairies of the 
West; to point out the various regions 
uppropriated for its culture to an un- 
limited extent; to describe the breed 
best suited for this purpose; and ex- 
hibit the sourees from which this may 
be easily obtained, is my business in 
| the present communication, 

‘The dense forests of North Ameriea, 
| exte nding from the Atlantie to the 
‘easte rn confines of Illinois, present an 
obstacle to the extension of flocks that 
for ages cannot be overcome. ‘The 
prairies and plains of the West, laying 
| between the Wabash and the Pacifie 
ocean, the frozen lakes and the Gulf of 
'Mexico, present a vast extent of surface 
‘already denuded of timber and clothed 
with soft herbage, inviting the extension 
of flocks and herds to the utmost extent 
of human wants. 

Immediately after crossing the Wa- 
bash, in latitude 40, the prairie country 
On ihe eastern side of 
Illinois, the country is pretty equally 
divided between prairie and woodland. 
Proceeding further into the State, in a 
north- westwardly direction, the prairies 
increase in size, and the proportion of 
‘woodland is consequently diminished, 











It is of the greatest consequence to! 
the growth, that it be kept perfectly 
clean from weeds, and that the mould, 
be occasionally stirred about the shoots | 
of the plants. 





Sheep in the West. 


Mr. Foster— Sir :—I read with con- | 
on sheep | 


siderable interest the chapter 
in your last Almanac, wherein 
gave the history of the origin and the 
causes of the dege neracy of the native 
sheep, enumerated the varieties of the 
improved breeds recently imported, and 
gave the names of the principal im- 
porters of the Merino and Saxony | 
sheep east of the mountains. In_ the 


y ou 


same article, you expressed your con- || 


viction, that in the growth of wool we 
should rival the most successful efferts 
of other nations. 

To detail the complete success of an 








‘In the state of Illinois, there is about 
| sixteen millions of prairie, affording a 
summer pasturage for flocks and herds, 
‘without the aid of human effort, labor, 
| or expense. ‘There, too, the winter 
‘food for the sheep of extensive flocks 
is to be procured in greater r abundance 
i} 
| 
| 


and ata cheaper rate than in any other 
state of the Union. In Wisconsin, the 
prairie surface is somewhat more eleva- 
\ ted, and the wild herbage a little short- 
| er; the winters there are longer, but 
‘the extent of summer pasturage is al- 
|| most equal to that of Illinois. In Mis- 
| souri the prairies are also extensive. 
‘In Iowa they are more extensive than 
in either of the states before mentioned. 
| ‘Texas and Arkansas present the same 
extent of pasture ground, with the ad- 
vantage of short, mild winters. 
Between these states and the Rocky 
Mountains, there is a plain which is 
annually passed over by the traders 


| | 
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from St. Louis to Sante Fe—about two sufficiently warm.—V ery little snow 
hundred miles broad—extending from ||or rain falls. It is also, I think, the 
the northern limits of the Union to] healthiest country I have ever seen.” 
the Mexican territory. ‘This plain is| We have now glanced at the im- 
covered with a short grass, not more|)mense extent of pasturage lying be- 
than three inches high, of a most nu-||}tween the Wabash and the Pacific 
tritious quality. Here the Buflalo| ocean; a territory altogether different 
graze in vast numbers, and fatten upon|| in its principal characteristics from that 
the soft and nutritious herbage. On/ lying eastward toward the Atlantic, and 
this account they are called the Buffalo||/one which requires a various cultiva- 
Plains, and the grass the Buffalo Grass. || tion, and a new application of capital 
By reference ‘to the report on Mili-|)and labor for the development of its 
tary Affairs, in House Kep., Document resources. 
No. 31 of the 27th Congress, 3d ses-|) Hitherto the United States have im- 
sion, page 32, speaking of the middle re-| ported wool, not growing enough for 
gion between the Pacific and the Rocky | their own consumption. ‘The general 
Mountains—* I think the agriculture of | | adapt: ition of these prairies and plains 
this district must always be limited to. | for sustaining flocks and herds is too 
the wants of a pastoral people. This) obvious to be dwelt upon. ‘T'o ascer- 
district, which affords little prospect to | tain that these prairies and plains are 
the tiller of the soil, is perhaps one of | adapted to the growth of the most valu- 
the best grazing countries in the world, | able species of wool, is an item of in- 
But a few miles from the Columbia, | formation of the greatest importance to 
towards the hills and mountains, the | the agricultural interest of the West, 
prairies open wide, covered with a low | and the manufacturing interest of the 
grass of a most nutritious kind, which |U nion. ‘To this end, I have given 
remains good throughout the year. In| my best endeavors, by correspondence, 
“September there are slight rains, at} “and journeyings for the purpose of ob- 
which times the grass starts; and in servation, and I think that I am enabled 
October and November there is a good | now to lay before your readers informa- 
coat of green grass, which remains so tion that will be deemed satisfactory 
until the ensuing summer; and about | and conclusive on this head. 
June it is ripe in the lower plains, andj} Without encumbering this letter with 
drying without being wet is like made | correspondence which tends to the same 
hay. In this state it remains until the ‘conclusion, I will select an experiment 
autumn rains again revive it. The)||made on a sufficient scale, and con- 
herdsman, in this extensive valley of | tinued for so many years as to justify 
more than one hundred and fifty miles |! every confidence in the result. When 
in width, could at all times keep his | 














jin the state of Illinois, I deviated some- 
animals in good grass, by approaching | | hat from my route, for the purpose 
the mountains in summer, on the de- of visiting the flocks of Mr. George 
clivities of which almost any climate || Flowers, of which I had heard various 
may be had; and the dry grass of the | reports during my journey. Mr. Flow- 
country is at all times excellent. It is ‘ers lives about a mile from Albion, in 
in this section of the country that all!) Edwards county, and I was so fortu- 
the horses are raised for the supply of ||nate as to find him at home on my 
the Indians and traders in the interior.| arrival at his house. Mr. Flowers 
It is not uncommon for one Indian to) answered all my interrogations without 
owi several hundreds of them. I think || reserve, and gave me free access to the 
thi: section, for the supply of hides, || flock for examination. ‘The history of 
tallow, and beef, superior to any other | this flock, which I deem so important 
part of North America. ‘There is no||to the wool growers of the West, I 
question that sheep might be raised to|/offer in a few words, as given to me 
any extent in a climate so dry and|jby Mr. Flowers himself. 
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In the year 1818, he brought six 
bucks and ewes of the finest quality, 
selected from the Spanish flocks, 
Illinois. From these sheep and their 
progeny he has bred ever since, with- 
out any addiiion on the male side from 
any flock in the United States. He 
afterwards purchased some common 
ewes to try the effect of crossing. In 
1837, he also procured eighty full- 
blooded ewes from the stock of Wells 
& Dickenson, of Steubenville, Ohio. 

The wool has been sold generally at 
Louisville, Cincinnati, and Philadel- 
phia, and obtained the best market| 
prices. Last year, 1842, Mr. Flowers 
took his whole crop of wool to the 
Middlesex factory at Lowell, and there 
personally attended its inspection, par- 


‘Mr. Flowers’ flock was 374 cts. per |b. 
Eight of the finest buck fleeces were 
pronounced to be equal in quality to 
any in the United States. For the 
produce of a flock bred in the * Far 
West’? for more than a quarter of 
century to be placed in competiticn 
with the most celebrated and extensive 
in the eastern states, and maintain its 
station in the first rank, is a most ex- 
traordinary circumstance, important to 
the interest of the prairie states, and 
creditable to the individual proprietor. 

Mr. F. pointed out a buck, whose 
fleece was of the first quality, that was 
bred from a common ewe some gene- 
rations back. 

Observing several hornless sheep 
among the young bucks, I was in- 








ticularly to the fleeces of the bucks, | 
which were examined and assorted in| 
his presence with the greatest care and | 
attention. ‘Che result of the compari- | 
son with other fine wooled flocks in| 
the East was most satisfactory. Wool | 
at this time was at a lower price than| 


formed that Mr. F. had been trying for 
fifteen years to obtain a poled male 
|sheep with the careass of the South- 
down and the fleece of the Merino; 
and he had so far succeeded as to ob- 
tain one very nearly approaching this 
ideal standard. A buck was then point- 





ever before known in the United et ed out to me (of which a portrait 1s 


The price allowed for the wool from 


here given) very like the Southdown 





in careass, with a white face, but much 
shorter than the Merino. ‘To an un- 
practisec eye, the wool of this sheep 
might be deemed sufficiently fine. But 
Mr F. assured me that he dare not 
use him with the finest ewes; but he 


\of a new and valuable breed of sheep. 
‘Mr. Flowers’ flock, is hardily kept, 
‘and not at all pampered. It lives en- 
tirely in the prairie from April to Sep- 
‘tember. The fleeces of the best rams 
weigh four and a half pounds, washed 





thovght that he might become the sire 


‘on the sheep’s back. 


i. Gabe 4h. 
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Mr. Flowers has himself opened the 
subject of cultivating fine wool in the 

rairies, in a little book entitled the 
** Western Shepherd,” which ought to 
be perused by every western farmer. 
As the information contained in the 
‘¢ Mountain Shepherd”’ is applicable to 
the wool-growers of the East, so is the 
matter of the * Western Shepherd” 
necessary to those who are extending 
the growth of wool in the prairies of 
the West. A. R. 


Influence of Climate on th 





(lo be continued.) 





The following, on the ‘influence of 
climate, on the fruitfuluess of plants,”’ pub-| 
lished in the sixth number of the Farmer's | 
Encyclopedia, we have taken from the, 
Farmer’s Cabinet. 
considerable importance, and was spe- 
cially brought under our notice from our| 


| 


receiving an able communication from oar | 
friend and correspondent, T. Affleck, Ksq., | 
reviewing the same. Upon our looking | 
over it, we concluded to publish the article 


itself, and follow it with the views of our 


correspondent. It is a subject well worthy |) 


investigation. ED. 
Influence of Climate on the Fruitful- 
ness of Plants. 


The following article, quoted from “a 
sensible and eloquent American writer,” 
we take from the sixth number of the Far- 
mer’s Kneyclopedia. We have been de- 
lighted in its perusal, and have no doubt 
our readers will also enjoy it. There is a 
vein of sound philosophy ranning through 
it—an aptness of illustration, and mellow- 
ness of feeliug, which characterize it, in 
our estimation, as of more than ordinary 
interest. ‘Ihe writer might have extended 


| 
| 





his speeulations into the animal kingdom, | 


and have been at no loss to produce nume- | 
rous instances, corroborative of similar 
views. ep. Furmer’s Cabinet. 


The cultivated plants yield the greatest pro- 
ducts near the northernmost limit in which | 
they will grow, 

I have been forcibly impressed with this fact, 
from observing the productions of the various 
plants, which are cu'tivated for food and cloth- | 
ing in the United States. ‘The following in- 
stances will go far to establish the principle. | 


The subject is one of | 
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The cotton, which is a tropical plant, yields 
the best staple and surest product in the temper- 
ate latitudes, ‘he southern parts of the United 
States have taken the cotton market from the 
East and West Indies, both as regards quantity 
and quality. ‘This is partly owing to the preva- 
lence of insects within the tropics, but princi- 
pally to the forcing nature of a vertical sun, 
Such a degree of heat developes the plant too 
rapidly—runs it into wood and foliage, which 
become injuriously luxuriant ; the consequence 
is, there are but few seed pods and these covered 
with a thin, harsh coat of wool. ‘lhe cotton 
wool, like the fur of animals, is perhaps designed 
for protection ; and will be thick and fine in 
proportion as the climate is warm or cool, 
Another reason is to be found in the providence 
| of the Deity, who aims to preserve races rather 
than individuals, and multiplies the seeds and 
_eyes of plants, exactly as there is danger of 
their being destroyed by the severity of the cli- 
/mate, or other causes. When, therefore, the 
/cares and labors of man counteract the de- 
structive tendency of the climate, and guarantee 
their preservation, they are, of course, more 
available and abundant. 


ress of Plants. ——_ 








| ‘The lint plants—flax, hemp, &c.—are culti- 


vated through a great extent of latitude, but 
| their bark in the southern climates is harsh and 
brittle. A warm climate forces these plants so 
rapidly into maturity, that the lint does not 
acquire either consistency or tenacity. We 
must go far north in Europe, even to the Bal- 
tic, to find these plants in perfection, and their 
products very merchantable. Ireland is rather 
an exception as to latitude ; but the influence 
of the sun is so effectually counteracted there 
by moisture and exposure to the sea air, that it 
is always cool: hence, the flax and potato ar- 
rive at such perfection in that region, 

It holds equally true in the farinaceous plants. 
Rice is a tropical plant; yet Carolina and Geor- 
gia grow the finest in the world; heavier 
grained, better filled, and more merchantable, 
than any imported into Eyrope from the Indies. 
The inhabitants of the East Indies derive their 
subsistence almost exclusively from rice; they 
must be supposed, therefore, to cultivate it wath 
all skill and care, and the best contrivances for 
|irrigation. Such is, however, the forcing na- 
ture of their climate, that the plant grows too 
rapidly, and dries away before the grain be 
properly filled. Indian corn, or maize, if not a 
|tropical plant, was originally found near the 

tropics; and although it now occupies a wide 
range, it produces the heaviest crops near the 
northern limit of its range. In the West Indies 
it rises thirty feet in height; but with all that 
gigantic size, it produces only a few grains on 
the bottom of a spongy cob, and is counted 
on only as rough provender, In the southern 
part of the United States, it reaches a height 
of fifteen feet, and will produce thirty bushels 
to the acre; in the rich lands of Kentucky and 
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the Middle States, it produces fifty or “sixty 
bushels to the acre; but in New York and 
New England, agricultural societies have actu- 
ally awarded premiums for one hundred and 
fifty bushels to the acre, collected from stalks 
only seven feet high. The heats of a southern 
sun develope the juices of this plant too quick- 
ly. ‘They run into culm and blade, to the ne- 
glect of the seed, and dry away before fructifica- 
tion becomes complete. 

Wheat is a more certain crop in New York, 
the northern part of Pennsylvania, and Ohio, 
and in the Baltic regions of Europe, than in 
the south, either of Europe or America. In 
the North, snows accumulate, and not only | 
protect it from colds, but from the weevil, Hes- | 
sian fly, and other insects that invade it; and | 
in the spring it is not forced too rapidly into | 

















head, without time to mature fully, and concoct || v 


its farina. 
A cold climate also aids the manufacturing 


| 





and in five months gives us a culm, tender, full 
of juice, easy to press, and yielding much grain 
of sugar. When Louisiana, therefore, acquires 
all the necessary skill, she will most probably 
grow this article cheaper than the West Indies, 

Tobacco is a southern plant, but there it is 
always light and chaffy; and although often 
well flavored, it never gains that strong nar- 
cotic quality which is its only peculiar property, 
unless you grow it as far north as Virginia. In 
the south, the heat unfolds its bud or gem too 
soon, forces into ful! expansion the leaf, and 
drives it to seed before the narcotic quality can 
be properly elaborated. We may assert a gene- 
ral rule applicable to all annual plants, that 


neither the root, nor the leaf, acquire any fur- 


ther size or substance after fructification. 
The tuberose, bulbous, and other roots, culti- 
vated for human and animal subsistence, are 


‘similarly aflected by climate, and manifest 


habits in corroboration of the above principle. 


of flour, preserving it from acidity, and enables | ‘I'he Irish potato, although from or near the 
us to keep it long, either for a good market, or || tropics, will not come to perfection but in 


to meet scarcities and emergencies, Oats grow 1 


ar 
in almost every country; but it is in northern | 


regions only, or very moist or elevated tracts, 
that they fill with farina suitable for human | 
sustenance. Rye, barley, buckwheat, millet, | 
and other culmiferous plants, might be adduced | 
to illustrate the above principle; for all their) 
habits require a more northern latitude than is || 
necessary to their mere growth. 

The grasses are proverbially in perfection, 





northern or cool countries, or in moist, insular 
situations, as Ireland. It is in such climates 


| alone, that its roots acquire a farinaceous con- 


sistence, and have size, flavor, and nutriment 
enough to support, in the eminent way in which 
they are susceptible, animal life. In the south 


a forcing sun brings the potato to fructification 


before the roots have had time to attain their 


| proper size, or ripen into the proper qualities 


In Ireland the plant grows 





only in northern and cool regions, although || slow, through a long and cool season, giving 


they will grow everywhere. It is in the north |; 


alone that we raise animals from meadows, and | 


are enabled to keep them fat and in good con-| 
dition, from hay and grass alone, without grain. | 
It is there the grasses acquire a succulence and | | 


time for its juices to be elaborated and properly 
digested; hence that fine farina and flavor 
which characterize them. The sweet potato 
produces larger, better flavored, and more nu- 
merous roots in Carolina, where it never flowers, 


consistency enough, not only to mature animals, ! than in the West Indies. In the latter place 


but to make the richest butter and cheese, that 
contribute so much to the tables of the luxu- || 
rious. ‘The grasses which do often, in the 





South, grow large enough, are without richness | | 


and nutriment ; in hay, they have no substance, | 


| this plunt runs wild, covers the whole face of 
| the earth with its vines, and is so taken up in 


making ‘foliage, that the root becomes neglected, 
and is small and woody. In order to have the 
onion in perfection, it must grow through two 


and when green, are too washy to fatten ani-|| years, swelling all the time its bulbs. In the 


mals; the consequence is, most animals in 1 
those latitudes ; browse from necessity, and are | 
poor, and without size or beauty. It is the! 
same hot sun which forces them to a rapid | 
fructification, before they have had time to con- | 
coct their juices. The sugar cane produces, 
perhaps, better where it never seeds, than in 
the tropics; for the juices will never ripen so | 
as to granulate, until checked by frost or fruc- | 
tification. In the tropics the cane grows twen- | 
ty months before the juices ripen; and then | 
the culm has contracted a woody, fibrous quali- || 
ty, to such a degree as to resist the pressure of 
the mills, and yields but little juice, and that || 
to an increased effort. In Louisiana, we suc- | 
ceed well with the sugar culture; because, | 
while the culm is succulent and tender, a 








white frost checks the growth, ripens the juices, 


South, however, it seeds in one year, and be- 
fore it has made much bulb. Beets, carrots, 
parsnips, turnips, radishes, and other roots, are 
equally affected by a hot sun, and scarcely 
worth cultivating far to the south. They ail 


| fructify before they have formed perfect roots, 


and make foliage at the expense of their 
‘bulbs; hence, they will always be articles of 
commerce; the South wiil have to depend 
upon the North for them. 

The salad plants are in like manner affected 
by chmate, and give further proofs of our as 
sumption. Cabbages, lettuces, endive, celery, 
spinage—plants whose leaves only are eaten, 
to protect their germs from cold, through a 
kind of instinct, wrap them up in leaves, which 
form heads, and render many of their other 
parts tender and crisp for use. ‘These leaves, 
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thus protected are not only tender, but more || they have attained much size, or r acquired that 


nutritious, because their growth has been slow 
and their juices well digested. In the South, 
a relaxing sun lays open the very buds of such | 
plants, gives a toughness and thinness to the | 
leaves, and they are too unsubstantial for ani- | 
mal support, because of such quick and rapid 
development. 

The delicious and pulpy fruits are, in a still 
more striking way, illustrative of our principle. 
The peach, nectarine, plum, apple, cherry, 

currant, gooseberry, apricot, and many other 


such families, are not in perfection in the | 


South. It is in Pennsylvania, Virginia, Mary- 
land, Jersey, and in the north of Europe, that 


we enjoy them, although originally they came | 


from places near the tropics. ‘The peach of 
the Carolinas is full of larve, gum, and knots, 
and too stringy and forced to be juicy and | 
flavored. ‘The apple of the South is too acerb 
to be either eaten or preserved. ‘The plums, 
apricots, cherries, currants, gooseberries, &c., 
will not even mature until we go far north. 
All the trees which bear these delicious fruits 
will grow luxuriantly in the South, make much 


seems to be the first object of nature in south- 
ern climes ; that becomes strong, oily, and en- 
larged—and one of the peach family has so. 
entirely neglected the pulp, that it has only a 
husky matter around the kernel, as the almond. 
The changeableness of the weather in the 
South, in the spring season, throws plants off 
their guard; the frosts attendant on those 
changes destroy the young fruit, and it is only 
one year in three that a crop hits at all. ‘The 
desiccated or dried state of these fruits, enables 
us to enjoy them through the year; but in the 
South, their acidity carries them into fermenta- 
tion or decomposition, before they can be di- 
vested of their aqueous parts, ‘T he climate of 
the South is equally against converting them 
into cider, or any other fermented liquor, be- 
cause the heat forces their compressed juice so 
rapidly into an active fermentation that it can- 
not easily be checked until it wes into vine- 
gar. For the same reason, distillation goes on 
badly in hot climates, and cannot be checked 
long enough at the proper point to give much 
alcohol; and whether we aim to enjoy the 
delicious freshness of these fruits themselves, 
sip the nectarine of their juices, refresh our- 
selves with their fermented beverage, stimu- 
late our hearts with their brandies and cordials, 
or feast through the winter upon the dried or 
preserved stores of their fruits, we are continu- 
ally balked by the severity of a southern cli- 
mate, and for such enjoyment must look to the 
North. 

The melons are always affected by too great 
a degree of heat, even though their vines flour- 
ish so much in southern latitudes. The 
forcing sun hurries them on to maturity before | 


| 





| 


rich saccharine and aromatic flavor for which 
tnxey are so much esteemed. ‘The cantelope- 
melon will rot or have its sides baked by a hot 
sun, before it is fully formed ; the water-melon 
is always woody, dry, and devoid of its peculiar 
sweetness and richness in the South. Vines 
have been known to run one hundred feet, and 
bear no melon. It is in Philadelphia, and its 
neighborhood, and in similar latitudes, that the 
markets are loaded with delicious melons of all 
sorts, whose flavor so much refreshes and de- 
lights us. It is there, near their northern limit, 
that we cultivate them with such uniform suc- 
cess, 

The orange, strictly a tropical plant, is more 


_ juicy, large, and delicious, at St. Augustine 


(Florida) than at Havana, and fra:terers, in 
order to recommend an orange, will say that it 
is from some place out of the tropics. in the 


_ West Indies, the pulp of the orange is spongy, 


forced flavor to be pleasant. 


badly filled with juice, and has too much of a 
The hot-house 


_forcers of Europe, or at Rome anciently, at first 
produced bad fruit—too dry, too small, and 
foliage and wood, with but little pulp, and that) 
unsavory. ‘The kernel in the one-seeded fruit | 


| 
' 


without flavor—because they overacted. They 
have lately found out that fact, and now the 
productions of the hot-houses of London, Paris, 
&c., astonish and delight us with the quantity 
and excellence of the fruit. ‘They have found 
out that gradual and uniform heat is the de- 


‘sideratum; countervailing the cold, rather than 


imparting much heat. Fruit thus produced is 
pronounced better than any grown in the natu- 
ral way, however perfect the climate. 

The juices of the grape are best matured for 
wine near the northern limit of their growth. 
On the Rhine, in Hungary, the sides of the 
Alps, and in other elevated or northern situa- 
tions, the wine is strongest, richest, and most 
esteemed. ‘The French wines rank before the 
Spanish and Italian; and in no southern 
country of Europe or Africa—except Madeira, 
where elevation makes the difference—is the 
wine in much repute. The grapes of France 
are more delicious for the table than those of 
Spain or Madeira. In the southern part of the 
United States, the excess of heat and moisture 
blights the grape to such an extent, that all 
attempts have failed in its cultivation. The 
grape vine, however, whether wild or culti- 
vated, grows there very luxuriantly. The 
vinous fermentation can also be best conducted 
in a climate comparatively cool; and all the 
pressing, fermenting, and distillation of the juice 
of this delicate fruit, can be safer and more 
profitably managed in a mild region. 

The olive, and other oleaginous plants, yield 
more fruit, of a richer flavor, and can be better 
pressed, and the oil preserved, in a mild cli- 
mate. In France the tree is healthier, and the 
fruit and oil better than in Spain or Italy; 


and the Barbary States are known to import 


their oil from France and Italy. 
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Many other plants might be named, whose || 
habits would equally support our position. It 
is presumed, however, that enough have been | 
cited to cal] the attention of philosopby to this | 
curious subject, and enable us to give proper | 
attention to it, in all the practical operations of || 
agricultural pursuit. Much time and expense | 
might be saved, and profits realized, 
were more generally understood. 


if this a 


We have already observed, that the heat of || 
the sun in southern climes forces plants to a 


false maturity, runs them on too rapidly to 
fructification, 
culms, stalks, and leaves of the plants, where 
these parts are used. Hence the chafliness of 
the leaf, the dryness of the culm, the lightness 
of the grain, and the unsavory, spongy quality 
of the pulp, of the plants in those latitudes. 
Hence the difficulty of fermenting their juices, 
distilling their essences, and preserving for use 
the fruit, juice, or blades, of such plants. The 


and renders dry and woody the || 


‘any ground that may have been lost, but 
will extend the circulation and usefulness 
of the paper tenfold. Your may well sup- 
|| pose that I feel no small degree of interest 
in the success of the Farmer. It will re- 
| quire now still greater exertions than ever 
before to insure that success—so many 
able competitors, and so many republica- 
‘tions of foreign works of established char- 
‘acter to compete with. 
By the way, speaking of “ republica- 
tions of foreign works,’’ reminds me of an 
article I read the other day in the Farmer’s 


|Cabinet—one of my favorite papers too— 
‘which surprised me more than any thing 


ductiveness of southern plants; swarms of them | 


invade and strip the leaves, bore the fruit, and 


Jead to blight and decomposition ; and just in | 


proportion as the labors of man have rendered 
plants succulent, and their fruits and seeds 
sweet and pleasant, do these insects multiply 
on them. devour their crops, and defeat the ob- 
jects of husbandry. 

The Jabor of man, too, is more conservative 
in northern climates, because his arm is better 
nerved for exercise, his health and spirits more 
buoyant; and instead of saying, ‘Go and 
work,’ he says, ‘ Come and work ;’ treads with 
a cheerful heart upon his own soil, and assists 
in the cultivation, collection, and preservation 
of his own productions, It is in temperate cli- 
mates that man can be most familiar with na- 
ture ; it is there he has the best opportunities 
of observing the guarantees which nature has 
for the preservation of her animals and plants 


l have met with for some time. It1s at 


page 347 of the present (seventh) volume, 
headed, 


‘* Influence of climate on the fruit- 
fulness of plants.”’ It is an extract from a 
republication of Johnston’s Farmer’s En- 


.4 P, ‘eyclopedia, adapted to the United States 
prevalence of insects is another bar to the pro- ||, - . 


by a practical Farmer. The article in 
question is stated to be by **a sensible and 
eloquent American writer,’’ and is intro- 
duced by the Editor of the Cabinet with a 
few remarks, highly commendatory ! 
There is no doubt whatever that the 
writer’s eloguence and aptness of illustration 
are wonderful—the fruth of his illustra- 
tions, and the soundness of his philosophy, 
are, however, to be questioned. Our 
friends of the Cabinet think, that ** he 


might have extended his speculations into 


against the devastation of the elements; he) 
sees an occasional apparent neglect of indi- 


viduals, but a constant parental care of races. 
In every thing he sees the wisdom and benevo- 
lence of God. 





Ingleside, Adams co., Miss., Ist Aucust, 1843. 


C. Fosren, Esa. 

My dear Sir :—Permit me to offer my | 
sincere congratulations on the reappearance 
of the Farmer. J have received the con- 
cluding numbers of the Jast volume, and 
feel confident that—seeing the effort you 


have made to complete that volume, under |** but few seed pods, 


the many difficulties you have had to con- 
tend with—our old friends, and the friends || 
of the cause, wi!l gather again around you. 





j to give ita greater ¢ 


the animal kingdom. and have been at ro 
produce numerous Instances cor- 
roborative of similar views.”’ We of the 
South may feel very thankful that he 
stopped where he did with his specu/aizons, 
and left us to flatter ourselves that we pos- 
sessed something in perfection, if it were 
only crows, alligators, and bed bugs! 

] know not who this writer may be, but 
certain | am that his speculations partake 
more of the closet than of the fie/ds and 
woods. Allow me here to test the correct- 
ness of some of his statements—his theory 
I shall leave untouched, as I think he 
might find facts sufficient, in support of it, 
legree of plausibility 
‘than such theories usually bear. That 
theory is, that ** the cultivated piants yield 
ithe createst products near the northernmost 
limit in which they will grow.”’ 

The first of lis i!lustrations is Corron, 
which within the he has 
and these covered 
/with a thin, harsh coat of wool. ‘The cot- 
ton wool, like the fur of animals, is per- 
haps designed for protection, and will be 


loss 


Lropies, Says, 


And I have still less doubt that, Starting | thick and fine in proportion as t.e climate 
anew under such favorable circumstances ||is warm or cool.”? Of this 1} shall only 
as you now do, you-will not only recover | state, that we here ccnd to Mexico for seed 
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to improve our crops, as the seed grown || without richness and nutriment; in hay 
here for anumber of years deteriorates—||they have no substance, and when green 


Mexican seed being covered with 
greatest quantity of long, fine wool, and is | 
most easily drawn from the bowls. | 

Hemp. ‘True, we send to the Baltic for | 
hemp, which is a northern climate, sure 
enough, when compared with hentucky ; 
nevertheless, the hemp from that state has 
been compared and tested with the Russian 
articie, and found superior to it in * con- 
sistency and tenacity,” and is neither harsh 
nor brittle. 
at Bachelor’s Bend, in this state, which 
was pronounced by competent judges equal 
to the Kentucky article. 

Maize. Fifty to sixty bushels to the 
acre in Kentucky, and in the states in a 
similar latitude, and thirty bushels in the 
South, are spoken of in the same breath 
with crops of one hundred and fifty bush- 
els to the acre in New York and New 
England—when the facts are, that from 
one hundred and fifty to one hundred and 
ninety-six bushe!s per acre are raised in 
Kentucky fully as often as one hundred 
and fifty are raised any where farther 
north. Crops of fifty to sixty bushels are 
equally common here. What a ¢rop corn 
must be in the West Indies! stalks thirty 
feet in height! Preserve us a’! I have 
now corm growing here—northern corn, 
akin, I presume, to the sort that produces 
such crops there, on stalks seven feet high— 
that is not Over three feet, tassel and all, 
each stock of which has two or three good 
ears on it. What proof have we that 
maize was Originally found (only) near 
the tropics ? 

Wueat. I have always been under the 
linpression that the wheat of Maryland 
and Virginia made the finest flour in the 
world—e. g., the extra price Richmond 
flour always commands. ‘The editor of 2 
Vicksburg paper of a few weeks back, 
states that a field of wheat which he had | 
seen a few days previous, in Madison co., 
Miss., would average over twenty-five 
bushels per acre, he understood; and the 
earand grain were as fine as he ever saw 
in Virginia. 


new crop here, | thickest. 
‘‘It is in the North alone that here; and the finest, most tender lettuce 


Grass. 


Hemp was grown last season | 


i} 


Wheat is comparatively a||and six or seven inches through at the 


the ||are two washy to fatten animals. The 


‘consequence is, most animals in those lati- 
‘tudes browse from necessity, and are poor, 
land without size or beauty.”” ‘These are 
‘certainly sweeping assertions—too much 
So for me to grapple with—really they are 
absurd! 
On the subject of the Sugar Cane, too, 
the writer’s assertions are absolutely as 
tounding. ' 

Of ‘Topacco, T would only remark, that 
the growers of the weed iv the Carolinas, 
&¢e., will be somewhat surprised to learn, 
that in the South it is * always light and 
ehafly ; and, aithough often well flavored, 
it never gains that strong narcotic quality 
which is its only peculiar property, unless 
you grow it as far north as Virginia.”’ 
How comes it that the tobacco of Cuba ts 
SO highly valued ¢ 

EscuLent Roots. Being a Scotchman, 
and happening to know a potato from a 
pumpkin, | may be permitted to say, that 
the Meshannocks served daily at my table, 
during the last three months, were equal 
to any I ever ate in my native country. 
True, they will not keep, but have already 
hecome watery, and have begun to grow— 
but so will any potato, in any country 
where it ripens so early in the season; 
still, the potato forms one of his best illus- 
trations. One spring’s growth suffices 
here to produce onions from the seed in 
abundance, firm, of fine flavor, and from 
two to three inches in diameter. ‘* Beets, 
carrots, parsnips, radishes, and other 
roots,”’ are here grown in great perfection, 
large, well-flavored, and tender. I had 
blood beets planted out, in the spring of 
1842, to produce seed, which were, when 
planted, probably four inches in diameter: 
they grew all summer, without throwing 
up any seed stem, * They all fructify be- 
fore they have formed perfect roots,”’ says 
our author! Towards fall I had them 
pulled up and thrown to the hogs, who 
relished them amazingly: they were when 
pulled some twelve to fourteen inches long, 


I have seen superb cabbages 


we raise animals from meadows, and are ||I ever ate were grown in Mississippi. 


enabled to keep them fat and in good con- | 
dition from hay and grass alone, without | 
grain,” ‘The writer of such a sentence, 1| 
could safely wager, never set foot in Ken- t 
tucky or Tennessee—not to speak of Ope- | 
Jousas and Attakapas, and the Piney woods || 
of Mississippi. ‘The grasses which do| 
often in the South grow large enough, ail 


Vou. [V,—4 


But here comes the climax! You know 
that I have paid some little attention to 
fruits—guess, then, my astonishment at 
finding such statements as these circulating 
without correction.—The italics are mine. 
** The peach, nectarine, p/um, apple, cherry, 
currant, gooseberry, apricot, and many 


, other such families, are not in perfection 
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in the South. ‘The peach of the Carolinas 
| 


is full of larve, gum, and knots, and too 
stringy and forced to he juicy and flavored. | 
I'he apple of the South is too acerb fo be | 
either eaten or preserved. The plums, apri- | 
cols, &c., will not even mature until we go | 
farther north.”’ In southern climes, * one || 
of the peach family has so entirely neglect- | 
ed the pulp, that it is only a husky kernel, 
as the almond.”?”. Hear! hear! T suppose | 
we are to infer from this, that tke almond || 
is a peach, deteriorated by growing in a || 
southern clime! Again—* WV hether we | 
aii to enjoy the delicious freshness of 
these fruits themselves, sip the nectarine || 
of their juices, refresh ourselves with their | | 
fermented beverage, stimulate our hearts | 
with their brandies and cordials, or feast || 
through the winter upon the dried and pre- 
served stores of their fruits, we are con- 
tinually balked by the severity of a south- 
ern climate, and Sor such enjoyment must || 
look tu the north.’ This ¢s rich! The! 
facts, so far as this region of the South is 
concerned, are these :—At the summer fair || 
of our society, held last year at this place, 
peaches were exhibited in the greatest) 
abundance and variety, that, for size, rich- 
mess, juiciness, and flavor, excelled any | 
thing I have ever met with in the markets | 
of New York, Philadelphia, or eager goto 

| 





b 
| 
| 
| 
1] 
1 
1 


and grown, too, in the gardens of our 
planters, not receiving a tithe of the atten- | 
tion and care that J Anow are bestowed on | 
orchards in the north. Some few of the 
fine sorts of plums of European origin’ 
have been planted; but, no 
taken to save the fruit from the Cureulio, | 
few of them come to perfection. But ] 
am assured, that where they are cared for | 
they are fine. Is the climate to be blamed | 
for this? For my part, I think the differ- | 
ent varieties of the native Chickasaw | 
plum, of which there are a number, ripen- | 


ing at intervals all summer, are amongst | 
the most delicious of fruits, excelling in| 
juiciness and flavor, Apples are superior 
in size ard flavor, and an almost sure crop ; 
but such varieties as we have, being of 
northern origin, ripen too soon, and coming | 
in at the time that our delicious peaches, || 
figs and grapes are in perfection, are little 
valued. The Bellflower, Baldwin, &e., 
ripen in July or early in August, and of 
course will not keep. 

I wish | knew who this writer was, and 
where he resides—I would give him fhe 
most convincing proof that in the matter of 
dried fruits, cordials, and preserves, he is 
again in error Melons are grown here lo 


fully as great perfection as in any part of 


‘said much more than 1] at 


thie subject, and give you my views 
For I must acknowledge, that I took up 
care being || 
finding something 
‘opinion that I have repeatedly expressed, 
since I have made my home in the South— 
| that we should seek onr fruits in a warmer 


{| 





From what I have seen, I feel 


the Union. 


convineed that this is the region for pears 
and grapes. As for oranges, I wonder 
where our New Orleans friends procure 
those delicious, thin-skinned, juicy speci- 
mens, so abundant in their markets during 
the season, if not from Havana? 

But I must here close. I have already 
first intended, 
although the subject is one that would 
bear mueh closer investigation. Had the 
writer in question given us his last para- 
graph first, and used it as his text, he 
would have come much nearer the true 
state of the case. Little or no attention 
has hitherto been paid to grain crops or 
fruit in the South, unless by a very tew, 


and these have succeeded admirably. Na- 
ture has done. and continues to do, so 
‘much, that man does too littl. The 


rigorous climate of the North compels the 
farmer and gardener to exert themselves. 
Acricultural and horticultural papers, and 
| societies have there, too, been exerting 
‘their wonderful influence for many years. 
| They were there forced to adopt the fruits 
and grains of a warmer clime, and to adapt 
them to their own—which ts mucA more 
readily done than to acclimate in a warmer 
climate the natives of a colder one. ‘This it 
is that has misled our author, and induced 
him, in order to sustain his more than 
plausible theory, to strain his examples be- 
yond the bounds of fact. 

I may, at some future time, return to 
on it, 


the article in question with the hope of 
to sustain me in an 


than in a colder latitude—our 
figs, peaches, apricots, plums, 
currants, &c. &c., from the ex- 


rather 
grapes, 
quinces, 


the Madeira, Canary, and Cape Verd 
islands, &c., as possessing climates much 
|/more nearly resembling our own, than 
| those of Paris and London, Boston and 
|New York. For the present, I must close. 
Yours, &c. THOMAS AFFLECK. 


| 

|treme south of Europe, the north of Africa, 
| 

| 

| 


Make a few gallons of vinegar, by using the 
refuse honey after robbing bees. Squeeze out 
all honey, then soak and wash the comb; and 
if you have taken the hive. wash it out well, if 
not sweet enough to be pleasant to taste, add 
more honey. Set this in the sun, it will alone 
make vinegar, though it can be made stronger 
and earlier by adding whiskey—an excellent 
use for this. You can make as good vinegar 
as vou buy at seventy-five cents per gallon. 
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| [Tam now cultivating eighty-four kinds of 
| 


Cincinnati Horticultural Society. — || nears; the selection is the result of about 


Saturday Morning, April 29th, 1843. } twenty-five years effort on the part of my late 


Met, according to adjournment, at the usual father and myeelf, and, I thiuk, comprians the 
time and place, when the minutes were read | men splendid ape heeceaag reg known "= Europe 
and approved. || or the United States. Mr. ‘I hompson has just 
A communication was received from J. G. |! published a descriptive catalogue of all the 

pears now growing in the grounds of the Lon- 


Anthony, as grange vei _ don Horticultural Society. Of all the numerous 
Cincinnati, April 29th, 1843. kinds they have tested, they have rejected one 
R. Bucaanayn, Pres’r. hundred and sixty-eight sorts, by name, as 
Dear Sir :-—Our market, as is well known) inferior, and no longer worthy of being culti- 
to all who take any interest in the fruits of this) vated in England. J feel somewhat proud to 
section, is extremely deficient in those varieties! state, that not one of those rejected sorts is in- 
of apples which can be called decidedly sweet.) cluded in my collection. 
Having a profusion of apples of every grade of I shall do myself the honor to select and 
tartness, and a few which possess some sweet-| send to the Cincinnati Horticultural Society, 
ness, we have nove of the rich, melting juice! the ensuing autumn, an assortment of the must 
sweet apples of New England; and no sweet) valuable fruit trees in my collection—one tree 
seedling has, so far as | know, been raised in’ of each kind. ‘The Society can make an ar- 
this neighborhood— at least, none of any value, rangement with some careful person to get 
except that fine variety recently introduced to’ them out in some convenient place, near the 
the notice of the Suciety, under the name of | city, whence buds and scions may be dissemi- 


the Broadwell apple. nated among the members for many years to 
With a view to remedy this deficiency, thus | come. 
noticed, | wrote to my brother, in Providence, I have a new edition of my new American 


Rhode Island, to procure me as many kinds of | Orchardist now in press, much enlarged, of 
sweet apple grafts as possible, and send by which I shall send a copy to your Society as 
speediest conveyance to this place. ‘They have | soon as published. 
arrived this morning tn fifteen Gays from Provi- J see by the papers that a large company of 
dence, and are, I presume, in good order for) emigrants will leave Fort Leavenworth this 
use, The varieties are—Seekouk Sweeting, spring for Oregon. Permit me to suggest the 
Tifts’ Sweeting, Pommewater Sweeting, Honey propriety of your Society's taking some steps 
Sweeting, Porter Sweeting, Hightop Sweeting, | to procure through some of these emigrants, if 
Danvers’ Winter Sweeting, Parkman’s Favorite) any are known to the members, seeds of some 
Sweeting, Gardner Sweeting, Allen’s Sweeting, the most desirable vegetable productions of the 
Sweet Spice apple, Red or Blood Sapson,) Columbia valley. I will mention particularly 
(same sweet.) seeds of the Vining Honeysuckle. This is 
These are put up in bundles of twelve or’ described on the undoubted authority of the 
more cuttings each, which will allow every one Rev. W. Parker and Washington Irving, as 
who chooses enough to introduce the kinds to) one of the most remarkable ornamental plants, 
his orchard, [It grows six hundred feet, running from tree to 
The above list comprises a large majority of | tree. Prof. Lindley told me in London last 
the finest kinds cultivated in Rhode Island, a) summer it was an object of great anxiety with 
state which, having never had a nursery for the |) European horticulturists to procure the seeds 
sale of trees until lately, and now none of any. of this plant. The seeds should be packed, as 
size, has depended upon seedlings almost en- soon as dry, in bottles of dry powdered chuar- 
lirely for every kind of fruit, and has originated! coal or sugar, the plant will no doubt thrive 
some of the very best kind now known in the) well in the Ohio valley, and probably stand the 


books. winter of New England. ‘There are also seve- 
Hoping these grafts may prove accéptable, ral other plants that it is desirable to introduce 
I am, JOUN G, ANTHONY, from that distant region, viz., seeds of the 

A bundle of scions of Sickle pear accom-| Yellow Raspbe rry, which is very fine and twice 
panied the above. the size of ours; the Salal Berry, which grows 
The follow ing com:nunteation was then read Of 4 bush, and is dried like the Zante Currant; 
from Wm. Kenrick, Esq.:— seeds of a native Currant, described as much 
superior In size to ours; also, roots of the 

Newton, Mass., April 20th, 1843. | Cammas, resembling an onion; Cowish or 

J.B. Russer i, Sec. C. H. Soe’y. | Biscuit Root, similar to the sweet potato; the 


Deur Sir .—1 received your esteemed favor, |) Taro, which resembles the Carolina rice; and 
Informing me that I had been elected a corres- || the Wappatoo Sagittifolia, a bulbous root, 
ponding member of the Cincinnati Horticultu- |) which when roasted is very palatable and nour- 


ral Society, and beg leave, through you, to re- | ishing, and is sold as an article of trade on the 
turn my thanks to the Society for the honor. | north western coast. All the above are hardy 
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and indigenous in the valley of the Columbia | ponding Secretary was directed to advise them 
| of the same, 


river. 
These are but a few of lesira i - 
Pi senyd nelle ad a aie ce ena | The letter and proposition of Thos. Page, 
a serving e oO oubtless discov Te Sat ; 
Hest rine tl g ey 5 ccs | Esq., elicited a discussion touching the admis. 
i on. |. : 
money : ae P | sion of female members. Decided that they 
st wishe Ss | 
Bd NE Desh WISHES TOF Me success OF YOUr |! could be elected correspondents. 
useful Society, I remain | oO , he I eg 
Yours respectfully, | n motion, the Recording Secretary was ex- 
Signed, cs, ‘winiensiee ‘onerated from the payment of admission fee 
-and taxation, 
ry. rd > | 
lo the foregoing was appended the following | An election of resident members was now 
postscript :— held, and the following persons were elected : 
A see a has just returned from a) Hon. DP. K. Este, Jonathan Bates, 
tour through the western and south-western S. W. Hartshorne, I. P. Broadwell. 
speaks in high terms of your apples generally, ; ' 
‘ Proceeded to the election of corresponding 


and particularly of one called Pryor Red, He 
says he met with it in various places, from 
Alabama to Ohio, and that large quantities are 
raised in Clermont county, Ohio, near your 
city. It is described as large, of a richer flavor 
than even our Baldwin, somewhat resembling 
in taste the Jargonelle pear, of a dark mahoga- 
ny color, occasionally mottled with small spots 
of russett. I would be glad to procure scions 
or a small tree of this variety. 


members, and the following were chosen :— 

Mrs. Eleanor Worthington, Chillicothe, O. 

Mrs. Thomas 8S Page, Frankfort, Ky. 

Thomas Orr, CArllicothe, (. 

Stephen H. Smith, Smithfeld, R. I. 

Henry Anthony, Providence, R. I. 

P, 1, Desmet, Catholic Mission, Head Waiters 
of Columbia River. 


A motion was made, that some order he 
taken upon the subject of publishing abstracts 
of our proceedings in the newspapers of the 
city. 

After some discussion, a committee, consist- 
ing of Dr. J. A. Warden, A. H. Ernst, ard 


the Secretary, was appointed to prepare our 


A communication from Thos, Page, Esq, of 
Frankfort, Ky., addressed to Joseph Pierce, one 
of our members, was read, in which he says :— 
*T should be pleased to become a member of 
your Horticultural Society, but my engage- 
ments are such as almost to preclude my attend- \ apt 
ing to any thing of the kind. Mrs, Page at- proceedings for publication, 
tends to every thing of that nature about our, The grafts presented by Mr. Anthony were 
place; and, if it would be consistent with the | distributed among the members present. 


rules of the Society to enroll a female as a! ,. 
“g ae aS 9 rhe apples on the table were banded over to 
member, I shall be pleased to have it done. . . : 
The following | ved f PS the Committee on the Characters and Syno- 
s y or , _ “4 wgrg*se ip ‘ . ‘ . . . . 
eo Fotlewing letter wen receive from 9’. S. nymes of Fruits, for examination and report. 
Bush, of Covington, Ky :— ‘ 
| Adjourned to meet again at 10 o'clock, A. M., 
Covington, April 21st, 1843. on Saturday May 13:¢h. 


R. Bucnanan, Esa., Pres’. JOHN G. ANTHONY, Rec. Secy. 
Dear Sir:—I1 send you, for the inspection 
of your Society, a specimen of the best Genne- | Saturday Morning, May 13th, 1843. 
tin apple I am acquainted with. ‘T'wo of them || M ‘ir aake ? Mr. Park 
are of the usual shape, two are shaped more |, * My ae on set ea ot. 
like the Pheenix, they, however, all grew on hurst’s counting room, when the minutes of 
the skme tree. I[ shall procure and send in a the last meeting were read and approved. 
few days some of the branches for grafting. | The Committee on Characters and Syno- 
consider it the most valuable fruit 1 have seen, nymes of Fruits made a verbal report of pro 
of any kind. With respects, | gress, and handed in a letter received by them 
from H. W. Beecher, of Indianopolis, as 
follows :— 





P, S. BUSH. 


Specimens of the Lady apple, and the Ox Eye |, 
and Sheep Nose apples, were laid on the table || ; 

by the President, as presented by Mrs. Elenor | A. H. Ernst, 

| Dear Sir:—I send by private hands two 

| 

{| 


Worthington, of Chillicothe, Ohio. ; 
; || apples—one the Bellflower, merely to show its 

Seeds of the Bois D'Arc, or Osage Orange, | good keeping, and how worthy to be kept our 
were presented by Mr. Kellogg. | growth of apples are ; the other the Oscela, a 
A strong feeling of approbation was mani- || native: it took a premium at our last full fair. 


fested among the members with regard to the | Please present to the gentlemen of the Cincin- 
very liberal offer of Mr. Kenrick, and a vote of || nati Horticultural Society. If you wish scions 


Indianopolis, April 26th, 1843. 





thanks was passed to him, and also to the/|! of the last, I will in their season obtain them. 
other donors above mentioned; and the Corres- |! Truly yours, 


H. W. BEECHER. 
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The apple alluded to above as the Bell- 
flower, was now exhibited, and on examination 
proved to be an unusuaily fine specimen of the 
variety known to the Society as Detroit apple. 

‘The Osceola was not exhibited, having been 
cut soon after it came into the hands of the 
Comumiitee, it decayed before the time of meet- 
ing. 

The President read portions of a letter from 


Mr. Beecher to A. H, Ernst, in which he | 


alludes to our association as destined to exert a 
commanding influence over horticultural mat- 
ters in this region, and also expressing a wish 
to know at what time our fall fair will be held, 


as he wishes to be present, and to bring with | 
him a selection from the choice fruit exhibited | 
at the fall fair of the Indiana Hoticultural So-| 


ciety in October. 
A letter from H, W. Beecher to the Corres- 
ponding Secretary was now read, as follows :— 


Indianapolis, April \7th, 1843, 
Mr. Russexu. 

Dear Sir—Will you convey to the mem- 
bers of the Cincinnati Horticultural Society, 
my thanks for the honor they have done me in 
electing me to be a corresponding member of 
their Association. The interest which I take 
in all horticultural pursuits, has made this 
kindness peculiarly acceptable to me, and I hope 
not to be an idle member. 

The Indiana Horticultural Society will be 
pleased to co-operate with you in all the labors 
of this vocation. Our efforts have mainly been 
directed to the more practical and ostensibly 
useful parts of herticulture—the garden and 
orchard, So fast as limited means will permit, 
we are introducing the choicest fruits. 
cial interest is felt in exploring the seedling 
orchards of our state, for apples worthy of cul- 
tivation. Those fruits which attain a general 
celebrity in any section of country are natives, 
of it. The favorite apples of New England, 
New York, and the Middle States, are natives : 
foreign varieties thrive, but are not the widest 
spread, 


Out of forty seedlings presented for a pre- || 


mium at our fall fair, three were selected, and 
named the ‘Tariff. Red Jacket, and Osceola. In 
their season I will endeavor to forward speci- 
mens and cuttings of the trees, if desired. | 
take the liberty of sending a few scions. 
First—of a pear, A description of this tree | 
you will find in Hovey’s Magazine, No. 95, 
November, 1842. It is a native seedling, of 
extraordinary growth and fruitfulness, almost 
incredible, Second—of a native plum. ‘The 
tree stands above seventeen miles from Vin- 
cennes, Knox co., in this state; gentlemen 
well acquainted with the best plums — the 
Green Gage, &c. &c.— pronounce it equal or | 
Superior, [I have never seen the fruit, and | 
have, therefore, no opinion of my own to ex- | 


Espe- | 





press. I obtained the cuttings from the gar- | 


Vout. IV.—4* 


| den of the Hon. Judge Louis, of Vincennes, 
and not from the original tree. Third—of 
Prior Red, an apple famous with good judges 
|} among us, and which, I presume, your nurse- 
| ries must have; but I did not find it in Ernst’s 
| Catalogue of Apples. It is late coming into 
| bearing, a good bearer, fruit decidedly a first 
| rate winter apple, medium size, the tree a clean 
‘grower and very upright. Whatever else I 
may meet, from time to time, it will give me 
pleasure to put you in possession of. 
With much respect, 
H. W. BEECHER, 


Two bundles of scions accompanied the 
above, but appeared to be only those of two 
_vatieties of apples—probably Prior Red and 
| Oscela. 


_ A bundle of grape vines of two kinds, repre- 
sented to be a wild variety from the northern 
part of Texas, and said to be of good size and 
flavor, were presented by Isaac Young. 

Four yellow apples (name unknown) were 
presented by Jos. McHannon, near Reading, O. 

With a view to have the decision respecting 
the Gennetin apple reconsidered by the Com- 
‘mittee, Mr. Mottier laid on the table some 
unusually beautiful specimens of that fruit, 
and which he supposes to be superior in flavor 
to those before the Committee when their de- 
cision was made, 


| Rev. Charles Elliott presented a small bag 
‘of Furze seed, received from R. Dawson, of 
Pittsburgh. 

Dr. M. Flagg presented specimens of what 
he deems the true American Pippin. 

Mr. Sayres presented two apples, supposed 
to be a variety of Newton Pippin, 


| Dr. Smith presented one apple of a yellow 
color—name unknown, 

| Eleven papers of Bassano Beet seed were 
presented by W. H,. Ellsworth, Washington, 
DD. C., and a printed communication read, re- 
ferring to its qualities, 


The Committee on Premiums for Fruit 


handed in a report, which was read and re- 


ceived, Proposed by J. D. Saunders, one of 
the Committee, to increase the premiums in 
number, so as to increase the amount offered, 
On motion, carried to increase it to $50. 

A long debate ensued upon the propriety 
and expediency of offering premiums in the 


‘form of books; and several amendments were 
offered to the report in the course of debate. 
'| The report was finally laid on the table upon a 
|| motion of Mr, Elliott. 


The publication called the Western Farmer 
and Gardener, having been alluded to in the 
foregoing debate, it was stated by Mr, Frazer 
that one of the proprietors was now present, 
and had authorised him to say, that he would 
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present to the Society six copies of that work, | having been introduced and discussed at some 
to be used as premiums or otherwise ; and Mr. | length, it was on motion decided, that twe per- 
Foster, the person alluded to, farther stated, | sons should be appointed to select ten names 
that the publication would be resumed, and } from our list of members, and propose them as 


devoted mainly to horticultural matters, that | a committee upon the whole su! ject. 


° , 
he would publish our proceedings, and make} Messrs. Russell and Parkhurst were named 
by the Chair, 


drawings and engravings of all the new and | 

desirable fruits which we might wish to pub- On motion it was voted that a committee 

lish, free of charge. consisting of five members should be chosen at 
On motion, a vote of thanks was passed to | 0Ur next meeting, as a stauding committee on 


Mr. Foster for his liberal donation and offer. flowers, and anuther of the same number on 
vegetables; and that the Chair nominate two 


On motion, A. H. Ernst, Jacob Hoffner, 8. 
C, Parkhurst, 8. 8. Jackson, and Jno, Sayers, | ee so meg PR oe ‘ 
were appointed a committee to recommend a we nn Cais oe ee Se ee pe 
suitable room for periodical exhibitions of fruits | - ei 
and flowers, and to report arrangements for 
such exhibitions. 


It was also voted that the Chair nominate 
two persons to select a committee of seven, on 
; . ‘ entomology as co! nected with the de rredations 
A fine display of tulips was made at this || .. or Goan “% | 

F of insects on fruit and shade trees. 


meeting, from the garden of Mr. Ernst. | The Chate nominsied Wm. Price end Saul 
T'he elections were held, and resulted as! G. Anthony 


follows :— 
Resident members elected— 


An election was now held, and E. J. Hooper 
and Jno. Gano were chosen regular members, 


Charles Fisher, Charles Wells, : . 
it OD Milan Chretien Poste Corresponding members elected :— 

eubden KK, Springer, laries Foster, - : a a a 
E. 8S. Haines, Jno. P. Foote. | Thaddeus W. Harris, Prof: ssor of Entomology, 


. Harvard University. 
Corresponding members elected— poll d eo. oe 
; 1g tae Dr. I. W. Webster, Cambridge, Mass. 
Mr. Jeremiah Warder, of Springfield, O. | he Bicees 7 
: ae ae Or & orsey. 
Dr. I. L, Riddle, of New Orleans. ee pvere Se ee 
<a ’ E bl —_ “he Committee on Publication were directed 
> ~ »> tab > ) 2 - . . . * . 
Phe fruits on the table were now referred to to furt ish copies of our proceealngs from the 
beginning to Mr. Foster, whenever his work, 
The scions presented by W. Beecher, grape — *  Wacenne cad <3 . ' 
: ? , f 1 th b, called the Western 'armer and Gardener shall 
y . Xas ze seed, ant » bassano . : ae 
vines from sth yn _ he t we assanoO ) he resumed, he having offered to include the 
> 1o > ~ > ‘ me 1p > e Ss. | ° , . . . 
beet, were distributed among the members | whole in that work. up to the time of publica- 
. 1? : ~ 2 ° ° . . . . 
On motion, adjourned to next Saturday tion, and to continue them from time to time 


the examination and report. 


afternoon, at 3 o’clock. !| thereafter, 
JOHN G, ANTHONY, Twelve stalks of green Mammoth Rhubarb 

Htec, Sec'y.| were laid on the table by S. 5S. Jackson, of 

large size, weighing seven and a half pounds. 
Three stalks of Scarlet Goliah Rhubarb, by 
A. Worthington, weighing one and _three- 

fourth pounds, 

Adjourned, to meet next Saturday morning, 





Saturday Afternoon, May 20th, 1843. 


The meeting was held, at the usual place, at 
3 o’clock, P. M., when the minutes were read 


and approved Sagar murday Mo 
Dr. Flagg, First Vice President, in the chair. |, *t !0 o clock. J.G., ANTHONY, 
: ot ed ‘ Rec. Sec. 
The Committee appointed to recommend a |, ; 


suitable room for periodical exhibitions of |, 
fruits and flowers, reported verbally—that they | 
had been unable as vet to find one suitable for!) Met. at the usual place, at 10 o'clock, A. M, 
the purpose; and they requested to he con- | The minutes were read and approved. The 
After some discussion, the Committee |! President being absent. the Second Vice Presi- 


Saturday Morning, May 27th, 1843. 


tinued. 

were on motion continued, with power to rent |! dent took the chair. 

a room, for a term not exceeding six months,|| A communication was read from Dr. J. P 
reserving the right, however, of its occupancy || Kirtland, as follows :— 


. . . 1} 

€ ve , = » Ne! t ’ - . é 

for a longer period, should the Society con | Rockport, May 11th, 1843. 

clude to do so. = 
ss és : C sl | Cincinnati Horr. Sociery. 

The Committee on Characters and Syno- I have forwarded by Mr. Wager a paper of 
nymes of Fruits reported verbally, and were my Ice Lettuce seed. ‘The variety has been 
continued. | under my cultivation since the year 1816, and 
has greatly improved from what it was origl- 


| 
| 
i 
i] 


The subject of procuring a suitable place for || 
the fruit trees, which Mr. Kenrick has so} 
liberally offered to send us the ensuing autumn, 


nally. 
To insure success, scatter the seeds over the 








~~ oo 
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beds of other vegetables, ii in the Highest, part of | 
the garden, and not allow two of the heads to 
stand in contact with each other. It will bear 
transplanting, but in that case will not mature 
seed. 





Tv keep the variety pure, no other of course |; 





Cincinnati Horticultural Society. 


| 
| 
| 


must be ailowed to form seed in the same garde Dn. 1 


It is esteemed to be far superior to all other || 
kinds of head lettuce, but is of no value until! 
the heads are fully formed ; then it is almost 
as clear and brittle as ice itself. 

Very respectfully yours, 
J. P. KIRTLAND, 

A letter was read from C, M. Hovey, as 
follows :-— 

Boston, May 18, 1843. 
J. B. Russert, Cor. Sec. 

Your favor of March 21, came duly to hand, 
and its receipt would have been sooner ac- 
knowledged but for the press of engagements 
incident to a backward which is my 
apology for such negligence, 

I wish you to thank the Society for the honor 
they have done me; and through you, I desire 
to say, that I shall alw ays esteem ita pleasure 
to be called upon to serve the interests of your 
young and flourishing Society. If there is 
thing I can do for you, do not fear to command 
my services, 


season, 


any 


I have now forwarded you a small box, 
(care of Mr. Parkhurst,) containing a few 
vegetable and flower seeds, which I believe 


have never been geverally introduced into your 
region—you will present them to the 


the members, If 


Society 
for distribution amoung 
should prove new, it will be a source of gratifi- 
cation to me to know that I have been enabled 
through your Society to introduce such highly 
var- 


any 


esteemed and valuable varieties into your 
dens, 

Your Society is located in a central position, 
and [ trust by its labors will bring into notice 
many of the seedling apples which have sprung 
up in various parts of the West—Ohio, Illinois, 
and Indiana—and will undoubtedly contribute 
much to enrich our gardens with superior sorts 
of this noble fruit; and by the establishment 
of such Societies as yours, these native produc- 
tions will become more speedily known, Let 
me, therefore, hope that the auspicious com- 
mencement is but the harbinger of that coming 
day, when your Socie ty will stand promine nt 
among the horticultural societies of the Union, 

. M. HOVEY. 

A letter was read from Dr. J. A. Warder, 
one of our members, giving an chilies of the 
exhibition he attend: d of one of the monthly 
ineetings of the Philadelp ‘hia Hort. Society. 

A note accompanying a package of seeds of 
Cantna Coronopitolia, was read from C. W, 
Elliott, which is on file as No. 23. 

The Committee appointed to nominate ten 
persons, to compose a standing committee, to | 
take the whole subject of procuring a nursery | 


stem 


43 


| ground into consideration—report the follow- 
ing : _ 
R. Buchanan, 
G. W. Neff, 
I. Hoffner, 
E. Brigham, 
D. Loring, 








W. Resor, 
C. Cheney. 
J. D. Saunders, 
M. Flagg, 
A. H. Ewing ; 
_which report was accepted, and, on motion, the 
Committee appointed. 
The nominating Committee appointed for 
the purpose, recommended the following per- 


| SONS as a Committee on premiums for flowers :— 


J. Sayers, 
G. Sleath. 


R. Buchanan, 

I. Hoffner, 

S. 8S. Jackson, 
The above persons were, on motion, chosen a 
standing committee for that purpose. 

The Committee proposed the following per- 
sons as a committee on premiums for vegetables: 

G. W. Neff, J. B. Russell, 

E. B. Reeder, C. W. Elliott. 

I, Frazer, 

Report accepted, and commiutiee appointed as 
recommended, 

‘The persons nominated to select a committee 
on Entomolgy, as connected with insect depre- 
dations on fruit and shade trees, report the 
names of, 

i Foote, 

re agen 


J. A. Warder, 
C, Cheney, 


. Elfiott, E. J. Hooper. 
a Acc 
Report accepted, and, on motion, amended by 


adding six other names, viz. :— 
Geo. Graham, 

Wm. Price, Jas. H. Perkins, 

J. G. Anthony, Dr. Shaler. 

The whole were then chosen a committee on 
Entomology. 

Col. J. W. Armstrong presented an apple, 
the grafts of which were brought from Detroit 
in 1804; represented to be of good quality, 
frequently keeps till September of the following 
year. Called “ Sc hool Mocher.” 

A report was read from the Committee on 
Characters and Synonymes of Fruits, which 
report was, on motion, accepted. ‘lhe report 
was as follows :— 


Daniel Gano, 


Pres, Cin. Hort, Socrery. 
The Committee on Characters and Syno- 


nymes of Fruits, have examined the apples 
submitted to them, and report as follows— 

The Dukeberry Winter Blush, presented by 
J.G. Anthony, is a large fair apple, greenish 
yellow, with a bright red blush next to the sun, 
and dark specks over the surface; flesh w hite, 
breaking, sub-acid, pleasant, but rather flat; 
form round, largest at the base, slightly pointed 
at the blossom end, which is somewhat sunk ; 
small, planted in a deep cavity. This 
apple was brought from Peter Grist, near 
Springborough. 
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The large, fine apple, prese snted by Mr. || An apple from the same, under the neniel 
Buchanan, under the name of Catheat, proves | Osceola, a seedling of superior merit, origi- 



































not to be such; and: your Committee have not| 
been able to identify it. 


| shape somewhat flat; 


Size above the medium; 


nating in Indiana. 
remarkable for having 


The appie presented as Prior Red, they be- ji the stem—which is long—sunk in a deep cavi- 


lieve to be the genuine fruit ; 


but, as the speci-| ty running almost to the core; eye 


also ina 


men was supposed not to be a fair sample, they | | deep indentation ; it is four inches in diame ter, 


hesitate to pronounce an opinion at this time, 


The apple presented by Mr. Jackson, “ee 
size || beautifully striped with red, 


the name of Lancaster, is a good fruit; 


three in depth, and only one between the in- 
sertion of the stem and eye; color y<llow, 
and dotted nu- 


above the medium ; color greenish yellow, with || merously with dark spots over the surface ; 
a blush next the sun, brown dots over the sur- || flesh yellowish, juicy ; sub-acid, rich, and fine 


face ; flesh white, crisp,, juicy, and rather aro-| | flavored. 


Keeps until May. 


matic ; stem short, and planted in a deep); ‘The apple presented as the Winesap, they 
cavity; eye small, and moderately sunk; a/| found to be such. The size is medium; form 
good keeper till April. round, flat at the base, tapering to the biossom 

The specimen of Gennetin or Neverfail, pre-| end, which is quite prominent; stem long and 
sented by Mr. Mottier, were of a much better|| slightly sunk; color dark red, on a yellow 
quality than those from which your Committee || ground, which presents itself in indistinet 


formed their opinion in their last report. 
the superior character of these specimens, they 


From | 
1 
sweetish., 


| 
} 


streaks ; flesh rich, yellow, juicy, pleasant, and 


A good keeper till April. 
as the 


do not hesitate to recommend it as a fruit of The apple presented by Dr. Flagg 
superior merit, highly deserving of cultiva-|| American Pippin, answers to Coxe’s '" ‘scrip. 
tion. || tlon, except the stem, which leaves it doubtiul ; 


The apple presented by Mrs, Worthington, 


under the name of Sheep-nose, is believed to be | 
very | 
it—varying only in shape, || 


of Golden the taste 


a vareity Russett, 
much resembling 
which is a little more elongated. 
fine flavored fruit. 


The apple by the same, under the name of 


An excellent, 


Ox-eye, proves identical with the Lansingburgh | clouds ; form rather flat at the ends ; 


or Rock apple. 


The apple by the same, under the name of |! rately sunk ; 
Lady apple, is a beautiful little apple, well | deficient in flavor ; 
skin a } 
‘a loss for suitable works to consult. 


worthy of its name. Its forin is flat; 
bright yellow, with a brilliant red cheek, and 
very smooth ; flesh white, 
pleasant, but deficient in flavor. 
April. 


An apple presented by Ira Sherman, Jr, 


under the name of Rarritan Sweet, supposed to , they should be found led 


have originated in New Jersey. The size is 
small; color yellow, approaching to orange, 
slightly tinged with red next the sun, clouded 
with dark spots over the surface; flesh yellow, 
melting, sweet, and pleasant; form oblong, 
smallest at the blossom end, which is slightly 
sunk ; stem small and short, and planted in a 
moderate indentation. A good keeper until 
April. 

An apple by the same, as a seedling, under 
the name of Whitewater Sweet, raised by him 
at Whitewater village, from seed brought from 
the Wabash. Size medium; form round; 
eye slightly sunk ; stem small and short, plant- 
ed in a moderately deep cavity; color bright 


yellow, with dark spots over the surface: flesh | 


breaking, mild, and | 
Keeps tll | 


‘| fruits. 


this is less to be regretted, as it is an inferior 


fruit compared with many others ripening at 
this time, 

The apple presented by Mr. McHannon, 
near Reading, and supposed to be a seedling, is 
an apple of medium size ; color yellow, with a 
shade of red near the base, mixed with dark 
33; eve small, 


' 
| 
| 
H 
| 
| 
' 
| 


| some »what sunk; stem short and small, mode- 
flesh white and firm; sub-acid, 
but an excellent keeper. 

Your Committee feel themselves greatly at 
‘| hose 
within their reach, though good so far as they 
zo, embrace but a small portion of western 
With all their care and diligence, 


| therefore, it will be a matter of no surprise, if 


‘come in a great measure, 
| will see the importance of giving proper en- 
| couragement 


i} 


into error occasion- 


| ally. These difficulties they expect, by dill- 


| gence, investigation, and experience, to over- 


In this, the Society 


and its influence to western 
'writers on fruits. Justice to ourselves and the 
community demands it, our eastern brethren 
look with confidence for it, and they should 
not be disappointed. 

Nowhere has the subject been so 
neglected, and nowhere is there a more ample 
field for the pomologist than the great West. 
They are gratified in witnessing a growing at 


much 


| tention to this subject by gentlemen of science 


yellowish, firm, juicy: sweet, peculiarly pleas- | 


ant and high flavored. Keeps well till May. 


and enlightened minds, 
Your Committee would suggest the proprie 
ty of purchasing such works on fruits, for the 


library, as they have not within their reach. 


. | 
A spl ndid apple un der the name of Be lle } All which i is respecttully submitted, by 


Re Wa 


Flower, 


presented by the 


apple. 


W. Beecher, of | 
Indianapolis, proves identical with the Detroit | 


A. H. ERNST. 
M. FLAGG. 


| JOHN SAYERS. 
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The subject of our engraving is a 
Durham cow, the property of M. L. 
Sullivant, Esq., of Columbus. She 
was got bv Acmon, dam Flora, (see 
page 97, Vol. III. of this work,) and 
was four years old when this portrait 
was taken. ‘This is the last of a series 
we made some time since of a portion 
of Mr. Sullivant’s stoek, and which 
have been engraved for the Farmer and! 
Gardener. It has been suggested to us, 
that it would be well to extend the! 
range of our engravings, instead of 
publishing so many belonging to one 
erson. 
say, that it has all along been our study 
to introduce into our pages a de lineation 
of the finest catile within our scope, and 
that without reg rard to who might chance 
to be their special owners. 

Mr. Sullivant, it is known, has a 
large herd of Durhams, and the engrav- 
ings that have appeared in our work 
are but a very small proportion of the 
splendid animals in his possession. 

There seems a general crv through 
the country, that Durham cattle—like 


Berkshire hogs—are on the wane in| 


the esumation of the farmers: this is 
by no means the ease, 


the present moment. 
that has taken place on this subject, is 
merely the breaking up of speculators ; 
persons who only buy and sell at ruin- 
ous prices, and altogether bevond the 
fair value of the animal. The South 
has been deemed the best market for 


this business; and because a stop is put} 
sales, the parties |, 


to these exhorbitant 
exclaim, that 
down ! 


Durhams have gone 


ought to have gone up to such a pitch. 


The man who is really a farmer. is} 


suficiently awake to the importance of 
breeding a fine animal in preference to 
ascrub; and, no matter what is. said 
Upon the subject, Durham eattle will 
keep to a proportionate rate in value 
above common stock; and a Berkshire 
hog, (notwithstanding the outery of 


In reply to which, we would | 


Fine animals | 


were never in higher repute than at| 

Rs . |and then take a large two-horse har- 
‘he real action 
| row and pass over the same way it was 


In our estimation, they never) 


these persons; but the climate and) 
other causes have operated to break up| 
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some few persons, who for the sake of 
interest sacrifice truth,) will unavoida- 
bly be a better hog for the farmer than 
the woods hog of the country. 





Middletown, 3ist August, 1543. 


Mr. Cuas. Foster: 

Dear Sir—I have recenily received 
two numbers of your excellent agricul- 
tural periodical, Farmer and Gardener, 
which has been delayed for some few 
months, and which I presume is al- 
together the fault of the farmers. Can 
there be a farmer in the whole commu- 
nity that will stand back and see such a 
valuable work go down for the want of 
-subseribers? Certainly not. I think 
‘my brother farmers understand their 

own interest too well to have such a 
‘work kept out of their hands. 

If the season had not so far advanced 
I would give you an article on the cul- 
tivation of wheat. Now is the time to 
commence sowing from this until the 
20th of September. I have just fin- 
ished sowing ten acres; as [ shall sow 
some eighty acres, 1 have to commence 
early. My favorite time for sowing 
this year will be between the 8th and 
16th of Sept. My plan of putting in, 
is to have the ground well ploughed, 








i} 
i] 
i} 
it 


ploughed. I then sow 17 bushels per 
acre. | next take my large cultivator 
with three large horses, and pass once 
over in the same direction. I then look 
for a yield of from twenty-five to thirty 
bushels per acre. R. H. HENDRICKSON. 
From the Newburyport Herald. 
American Agriculture. 

The enquiry has often suggested itself 
to us, whether if capital and enterprise 
were thrown into agriculture in the same 
way as manufactures and commerce, 


it might not quite as often prove to be 





profitable, and lead to great improve- 
“ments in this art which lies at the foun- 
dation of all others. Itis quite evident 
‘that in this country, agriculture often 
fails for want of capital. In every other 
}employment, capital is lavished with a 
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liberal h: ind ; but it is stinted out to this || exception succeed the best. ‘l’o carry 
in meagre pittances, and there is com-|j out this system, a different division of 
paratively but little interest taken in/| farming lands, to some extent, will 
improvements which tend to abridge || required; those engaged in careful til- 
labor, and in the acquisition of know-|| lage, will require, comparatively, but a 
ledge in regard to the art of cultivation. || few acres, while those engaged in the 
Ever results are often not attended to at| raising of stock, &c., may need their 
all, and while every thrifty mechanic, || hundreds and thousands. 
manufacturer, and merchant, knows 
precisely the amount of his outlay, and | 
income, and the exact cost of produc: | | Weare sorry to learn that the cotton 
tion, very few farmers pay a careful at. | crop is likely to be very deficient this 
tention to these statistics. 'season; in addition to the Injury sus- 
In England capital is devoted as liber- || tained by the overflowing of the Missis- 
ally to agriculture, as it Is to commerce | sIppl river, the rains have been so 
and manufactures, and is even a more | continuous, that the cotton on the 
favorite investment with the nicely caleu- | upper lands has been materially dam- 
lating capitalist than either of these last. || aged, and it is expected that that on 
Another thing in which our agriculture |) the high grounds will fall considerably 
fails, we apprehend, is a disregard of|/short of an average crop. When to 
the proper division of labor. ‘To entire || this is added the entire loss of a con- 
success In any occupation it Is necessary | siderable part of the cotton on the low 
that the whole power of mind should i erounds, it is easy to foresee the result, 
be thrown into it. ‘The mechanic who! [t js not presumed this will much affect 
should undertake to learn many differ- | the price of that raised—the market is 
ent trades, and to make his own shoes, | already over stocked, and we see by 
hats, clothing, household furniture, &e., } late returns, that the amount of cotton 
would surely fail of suecess; and the! unsold in Liverpool is at this time one 
different branches of agriculture, are |) million bales. 
separated by quite as distinct and broad 
a line as the various mechanic arts. 
‘There is not a single vegetable, use- 
ful to man or beast, the careful cultiva- 
tion and preservation of which is not} ‘Those who love the busy bee should 
sufficient to employ the whole study | visit her hive often, and guard it from 
and attention of alifetime, and in relation || her enemies. When bees become ac- 
to which a man may not every year be} customed to our visits they are never 
learning something new by close obser-| inclined to use their sting—they recog- 
vation and experiment. ie nise old acquaintances, and are net un- 
Our opinion, founded on theory and | easy on account of our appearance unless 














From the Boston Cultivator. 
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observation, is that with a greater divis- || we farry too long.—They will not be 


ion of labor, farmers would make much | offended if we daily cant up their hives 
more money. We do not suppose they |}and brush away the filth that acenmu- 
will agree io this; many objections will || lates under the comb. Worms which 
be brought against it, which we have|| produce the bee moth may frequently 
not time now to notice ; but there is no||be found on the platform seeking an 
doubt that the time will come, when!|office anda portion of the spoils.— 
the belief, now so common, that a far-|/"These worms must be destroyed, and to 
mer must raise a little of everything, |deter others from making an entry, a 
will be numbered with old and exploded | little fine salt sprinkled over the bottom 
errors. Sufficient confirmation of this ||is one of the best articles we know of. 
is found in the simple fact that those far- Bees are fond of salt, which is death to 
worms, 

With very little trouble hives may be 











mers who concentrate their attention, 
upon a few articles, now almost without 
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weighed dai aily | lo acertain their increase | other flor for them to stand upon but 
in honey and wax. A pretty good swarm | the ground, they would experience but 
will make three pounds per day by the|| few diseases of the feet. Besides, stalls 
week together, when June weather is |/so constructed, are cool in warm weath- 
good —thus in ten days they can lay |/er, and warm in cold weather—that is, 
up a store for the whole winter season. | comparatively. And the comfortas well 
as the health of animals is necessary, 


as a matter of good economy to their 
From the Maine Cultivator. /owners. 


Ground and Floor Stables. 


L. Durand, in the Albany Cultivator, | 
objects to ground floors, for the reason, || 
as he says, that the **cleaner and dry er | 
a horse’s hoofs are kept, the better they || The little striped yellow bug, and the 
will be preserved from disease ; and |} large, strong scente id squash bug, are the 
am certain they can be kept as dry on | most common visitors in gardens before 
a floor as on the ground.”’ According to| the fruits are ripe, and they seem deter- 
this man’s theory it must be a danger-| mined to get their share before there is 
ous thing to horses’ feet, for them to anything there to tempt the vicious boys. 
run as nature designed, on the moist A smart application of the thumb and 
ground in pastures and woods, When | finger, or of a pair of steel nippers, is as 
turned out to feed, shouid they not)certain death to all that happen to be 
have tight cowhide boots on all their) caught, as a wetted finger is to a flea 
feet to keep the moisture of the earth |) when unluckily discovered in bed by the 
from them, and so prevent disease? Mr.'chambermaid; but it sometimes costs 
Durand is wrong. Horses’ feet require more to catch these bugs than the game 
moisture. Nine-tenths of the diseases |is worth, and various modes have been 
which happen to the hoofs and ankles, Suggested to facilitate the labor. Lime 
are occasioned by standing on the dry) gy psum, svot, &c., have each some ef- 
plank floors of the stable. We know lfect to drive the depredators away. 
many merciful men, who think of the|| J. Adams, Esq., has made use of a weak 
comfort of their horses as well as for | solution of potash with success. He 
their own interest, so much, that when || makes it so weak as not to injure the 
their stables are so situated that they ||leaf, and the strength of the wash can 
cannot have their stalls come to the|/easily be determined by trial on a sin- 
earth, they run a joist across the stable | gle leaf, a few hours befure the applica- 
just below where the horses’ feet |tion to the vines. ‘This solution may 
ordinarily stand, and keep that part) | be sprinkled on the vines by means of 
of the floor between this joist and the||a broom or brush; bua syringe ora 
rack filled with earth to the depth of)! squirt gun will do the business better. 
three or four inches, and are carful to | Short strips of board or whole shin- 
throw a pail full of water on it every | gles, placed near the hills, flat on the 
day, to keep it wet or moist. In this || surface of the ground, afford a good shel- 
way the fore feet are preserved from | ter for these bugs, and they are very 
scratches, from pinching or binding, and || fond of eraw ling under such and spend- 
from other diseases. You seldom know | ing the night there. In the morning the 
such diseases in the horses’ hind legs, for} g gardener may make an easy conauest 
the reason, that the hind feet in any | of all that have sought this shelter from 
stable are always kept moist by the na-|| the dews, and he can choose his own 
tural voidances of the animal. mode of punishment. He will find it 

We are quite sure that if every per-|/ hardly worth his while to attempt to re- 
son, in building a barn, would contrive || form these rogues, and capital punish- 
to have the stables for his horses and|| ment may therefore be inflicted without 
cattle in a basement story, and allow no| scruple. 
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Bugs on Vines. 
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CINCINNATI PRICE CURRENT. | 


Provisions. | 


Beef—Mess, per bbl..........+-$6.50 to 7.00 | 
ee i etree aeaiiee ind 5.00 |) 
Dried, cwt......eeeeeeee+000 to 6.00 |! 
Tongues, per doz........+4.90 to 5,00 | 

Bacon—Hozround, per |b........ 34 to 4 || 

Shoulders...........+266 2 to 2} | 
Dai icnsdctscaccseness BO 4 | 
FEQMNG. coscecesacesecess Sg to 43 | 
——canvassed.......... 5$to 6, 
——lJ,ee’s sugar cured... 7to 8) 
——Duffield’s “ ioc. 2 8 || 

Pork—Clear, per bbl............B10 to 103! 
Meas. ccocvescconccesses Oto OF] 
EE ee ee, F 7 | 





Rump and Chine........ 5.50 to 6.00 | 
Lard, Prime Leaf, per lb.......... 64 to 64) 
WW Biedtcedsarsciseticne’ OO 5 | 
Butter—in bbls. or kegs, per lb... 6 to 8 | 
in market, fresh......... 12to 13! 
Cheese—W. R. casks........... Sto 54! 
HARON: keccnccse,. Oem 68 
Flour, Meai, &c. 
Flour—by Canal, per bbl........ 3.62 || 
from City Mills......-6- 3.75 | 
Corn Meal, per bush......-...-. 31 to 37) 
Live Stock. 
Beef Cattle, per Ib...........026- 2to 2% } 
Sheep, sheared, each............ 62 to 1.12) 
Cows and Calves...........----6.00 to $16) 
Groceries. | 
Coffee—Havana, per Ib......... 8$to 9] 
SR ee eee 95 | 
St. Domingo............ 7$ to 8] 
FeVbic = 6k vowcceccee+cseelS§ & 14 || 
PRE, oc cevenccccceqsccscerss LEGO 385 
Ciecciste, No. Liwaccecccccesese 1ShO. 3G 
Pepper, per Ib......cccccceseeees 10to IT} 
Pic cccnccssdocuseccessv biee OF Maren 
Ginger, TACO. .cccccvescccccvesss Ste 13} 
CORNER. a oe cvvccccetccescccsceoss GH BF 
PRO cksccvnndennbnddccctnsdoee: Oe: @ 4 || 
Teas—Gunpowder............+. 55 to 80) 
SURGE. sinsc casccescncs SOO .2en 
Young Hyson........... 30 to 70] 
POUR coccccsccssaces. Mt DW 
Sugar—New Orleans. per Ib..... 54 to 63 
Havana, white.......... Lito 12 
Loaf, Nos. | to 8........ ll to 14 
Molasses—New Orleans, per gal.. 23 to 25 
Sugar House.......... 30to 33 
Grains. 
Wheat, per bush..........eeeee 75 
Camm. io Gee G88c< ctececoecesan i Seee.. 
Barley. .ccccccssescosccscseccee S000 25 
Ps oc sb ccvnbeseasevececeneess. HT .. oe 
pO coscccscccccccceccscescccs SAW OF 








Cincinnati Price Current. 


|| Mustard, American.........+++e-1.40 to 2,00 


Salt. 
Kanawha Steam, per bush....... 20to 23 
————_ washed....ccccccceees 2UtO 
|} ———— Altum....scccesccseeee Sito AG 
POIROEa + ccccccccscesccesae, Be 
POW TORR. cccccccccces¥sccssoe ee a Ee 
ee |” a ret 36 


|| Liverpool, blown, per sack.......1.80 to 2.259 


_and, for some articles, at improved rates. 


|} and it would be difficult, just now, to pick up one hum @® 
dred pounds in the City. 


| er, beyor.d the immediate wants of the City; and they? 


|| prepared in all respects, a good demand exists: in bbl& 


| prime Lump Butter retails at 12 1 2 to 18. 


| been bought up for Havana. From indications in v 
| ous quarters, we are inclined to think the crop will be 
| short this season. 
| al 58 to 62 cents. 


| week, with ample receipts 
| dull, it is not improbable that Wheat may fall back ® 





Vou. IV, @ 








Fruits. 















Apples—Dried, per bush......-++ 30 
SNRs and senate oe ensee 37 
ee Pepe ae none | 





Peaches, Dried.......ccccceseee O24 tO 874 7 









Raisins—M. R. box.....cccececs 2.50 @ 
Currants, Zante.....cccccccocee LOto TEM 

Seeds. 
Clover, per bush..........++++++3.00 to 3.759 
Pimathy.. <vcecsesccsccesecses.s aa an 
PIOUS eS scd lecccccesecesosese Me av an 
Peitiawies bdaweaninn audieced donde 75 


















































COBTED. cece ccvcercscee tee OD RE 
Saltpetre, crude per Ib....eeeee- 8 
A ee 123 | 


—— — ——= ae 





Review of the Markets. 
COUNTRY PRODUCE continues in 


good demand, ; 


Of FEATHERS, onr market has been completely stripe” 
ped the last week, by a purchaser from Philadelphiayy 


They sell quick from W 
ons at 20 to 22 cts., and from Stores at 25 cts. 


There is no demand for Eee@s, at this stage of the rime 


are dull in the market at 4 to 5 cts. per dozen. 4 
For good BuTTeR, sweet, well assorted, and neatly 


In markey 
A good arth 
cle from the Western Reserve, in kegs, is selling at 
8 1-2 cents. 


Of Wuitre Beans, the whole stock in market 


and kegs itsells from Wagons at §to7 cts. 


They are of brisk sale from Wagoniy 


WHeat—Has been selling at 75 cents throngh 
As the Flour market & 


70 cents. 


Country Bacon.—Sales generally from 1-4 to | cent 
per Ib. less than our quotations above for City curin 


| depending entirely upon its appearance and conditiong 


Cueese—Is in fair demand at our quotations—ang 
we have noticed heavy sales the past week, on ordem® 
from below. ‘Phat now brought to this market from Ue 
Western Reserve, is generally of large size, and of 
quality that enables it to compete successfully with 
Goshen in the New Orleans aad West India market& ~ 


GinsFnc.—There is now an active demand fort 
article, at 18 to 20 cents on Eastern orders for the shi 
pers to Canton. 


Woo..—An active demand continues for this articlé 
and dealers are paying 18 to 19 cents for Common 
1-4 blood—21 to 22 fur 1-2 blood—23 to 25 for 34—and® 
to 27 cents for full blooded—the fleece to be clean al 
weil washed. ‘The receipts the past week have 0@ 
about 10,000 lbs. The market here for the article 19 
creasing, one house having purchased upwards of 12" 
000 Ibs. the pa:t year. Pulled Wool sells at 13 io 20 cts 
according to quality. 
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